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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller res ™ a O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom) 


“INCREASING YOUR SALES 
THRU USE OF A. W. A. PUBLIC WAREHOUSES” 


IF YOU HAVE NOT YET RECEIVED YOUR COPY OF THIS REMARK- 
ABLE FREE BOOKLET PLEASE COMMUNICATE WITH US 


Unlike anything published heretofore—written particularly for manufacturers and distributors. The 
| booklet reveals, in concise words, the method of distribution thru public warehouses. You may 

also read examples of what this method means to those who have already adopted it. Their experi- 
ences will amaze you. 


PRESENT DAY COMPETITION DEMANDS THAT WE BE 
PROGRESSIVE TO SUCCEED 


Investigation of this modern distribution method will require but a small amount of your time. The 
welfare of your business merits a careful study of this booklet. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES oF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





H. C. HERSCHMAN, President 
F. J. MEEKER, Secretary 











Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
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TO SERVE YOU! 





Atevery office a well trained 
and thoroughly experienced 
personnel is eager and will- 
ing to serve you. 


Tell us your transportation 
problems—let us help you 
solve them. 


For Rates or further information apply to our 
Freight Traffic Department in your city 
or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHIcAGo, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New Yorx City, N. Y. 


‘Reduced Freight Rates” 
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WHERE SERVICE IS KING 


A 






Whether you ship a small package of freight, 
a carload or a trainload: Whether you 
travel on our modern, well-appointed 

passenger trains or partake of the ex- 
cellent food served, you will receive 
the same high class service and 
courteous treatment that makes 
the licker Pate Roan so popular 
with the shipping and travel- 
ing public. 


EKAST— WEST- 
NORTH — SOUTH 


-SHIP AND TRAVEL 
via 


Nicke: Pate Roan 








Ten General American re- 
pair plants are maintained 
in addition to offices in New 
York, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, 
Buffalo, Dallas, Tulsa, 
Spokane and Sharon. Head 
office, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Traffic World 


ANY TYPE 


OF CAR.. WHEN AND 
WHERE YOU WANT IT 


There are more than 50,000 cars in the General American 
fleet. This fleet includes almost every kind of tank car you 
ean think of .. . cars for gasoline, lubricating oil, special 
cars for butane and propane, cars for casinghead. No 
matter what type of car you want you can get it from 
General American. 


You can be sure, too, that your cars will be on hand when 
you want them. At ten strategic points throughout the 
country General American maintains repair plants which 
also serve as terminals for the General American fleet. 


This enables you to get all the cars you want . . . of whatever 
type you want... when and where you want them. 


You may trust your transportation difficulties to General 
American with the feeling of confidence that comes only 
when you deal with an organization that has been tested 
day after day for thirty-two years. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TAN K CAR cO R POR ATION 


GENERAL 
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Regular Sailings 
East and Westbound 


Intercoastal 


Pier 5-777 LEA ZF Z 
——— ee 
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5 a 


A\vaahsears res 


Sailings every 14 days. From 
Baltimore on alternate Satur- 
days from the Curtis Bay 
Terminal of the B & O Railroad: 
from Philadelphia on alternate 
Wednesdays from Pier 56 South 
Wharves of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Seven ships equipped 
with modern handling facilities. 


—and in addition, convenient 
service on these lines: 
Pacific Coastwise 


Pacific-West Indies 


Pacific-Argentine-Brazil 
(U. S. Mail Steamers) 


Eliminate worry— 


ship via McCormick 


Portland 
Los Angeles Steamship Company == 
San Diego Tacoma 
215 Market St. 


T San Francisco Astoria 
Vancouver, B.C. tt tang 
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busy making ETROIT 4 
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for Assured Service between ip f/ 
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day out difference 
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ALTON and SOUTHERN 


««« THE OUTER BELT » » » 


RUSSEL 8S. BOSTON E. WOODWARD R. M. HILL 
General Agent Traffic Manager General Agent 
Marquette Bldg. F Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. Railway Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations 
must be accompanied by Shippers’ Export Declara- 
tion made in triplicate. This document must be 
delivered to railroad agent at initial point with the 
thipment and accompany same to Canadian port of 
entry. 


POOLE BROS. INC., CHICAGO. 
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mark of certainty 


Hor forty-four years the Soo 
Line trade-mark has been a mark 


of certainty for shippers. 


The certainty that shipments 


arrive on scheduled time. 


The certainty that safe-hand- 
ling is accorded even the small- 


est crate. 


The certainty that each mem- 
ber of the great Soo Line organ- 
ization views each shipment 
entrusted to their care with per- 
sonal interest, considering it an 
individual charge until it is 
swiftly and safely deposited at its 


destination. 


Today, after forty-four years, 
we are proud to say that many of 
the Nation’s leading shippers 
have this certainty in all that they 


entrust to the Soo Line. 





ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE OF S800 LINE 











Dining Car Service an 
Enjoyable Feature 






Southern Pacific is one 
of the world’s leading 
caterers. Its 185 dining 
cars are famous with 
discriminating travelers. 
Here are served only the 
finest products, taken 
fresh daily from 
the garden country- 
side through which 
the lines run. 



































Huge Salad Bowl Promotes 
Use of Western Produce 


ALIFORNIA furnishes one-fourth of the 
[c] nation’s lettuce supply. Southern Pacific 
uses 14,000 heads every month in the prep- 
aration of its famous salad bowl—a dining car 
feature originated and popularized by the railroad 
to further the company’s policy of promoting 
widespread use of the West’struck garden products. 
In addition to this 7,700 pounds of ripe tomatoes 
are used, 3,500 cucumbers, 6,000 bunches of rad- 
ishes and 500 pounds of green peppers. 
The season’s lettuce shipments from the Impe- 
rial Valley commence about Decemberfand con- 
tinue until about the first of May. 





You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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Our Platform 


the government out of business. This applies 


‘to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 


Take politics out of rate-making. 
A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 


‘vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 


Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 


shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 


roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 
Development of inland waterways for commerce 


‘only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
‘quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 


permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 


should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
‘order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 


ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 


service that will justify employing them. 


If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 


'waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 


regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 


ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


ITN a recent address, Prof. W. T. Jackman, of the 


University of Toronto, a recognized authority in 
transportation matters, dealt with the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. He found many things in the plan to 
riticize in theory and put forward many practical ob- 
jections to the probability of its consummation, as well 
as exposing extravagant claims and loose use of figures. 
He does not at all agree with the estimates as to the 
a in freight rates that would result on grain, 
Nt says: 


Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that there would 
€ @ possible reduction of freight rate of two and a half to three 
‘eats per bushel on wheat going to Montreal for export, would 
this be added to the price received by the farmer for his grain? 
® Say, unequivocally, “NO.” The buyer of wheat in the Liver- 
Pool market is aware of all the conditions attending the trans- 
Portation of wheat from the countries whence he draws his 
npplies. As soon as transportation costs are reduced from 
hada or the United States, he knows that he can then get 


his supplies of wheat at a lower price, and, with the lower 
carrying cost to reach the British market, he bids a price which 
will be lower, by an approximately corresponding amount. 

He points out the fallacy of the claim that the pro- 
posed waterway would admit ocean vessels into the 
Great Lakes and make the lake ports virtually ocean 
ports thus: 


Our inquiries from those who are operating into and out 
of the St. Lawrence at the present time indicate conclusively 
that, even if the St. Lawrence were deepened in the inter- 
national section, as proposed, only a few of the smaller and less 
expensive tramps could afford to spend the time in proceeding, 
under ballast, without cargo, to the upper lake ports and be 
subject to the impediments and expense of operating through 
these restricted channels. Moreover, the statements from these 
responsible sources are equally conclusive that none of the 
steamship lines would send their vessels up into the lakes. 

He knocks out the argument that the St. Lawrence 
development is necessary because existing transportation 
fatilities by rail and water are at or near the point of 
congestion and also dispels the dream that the St. Law- 
rence ship channel would duplicate the performances of 
the Panama, Suez, and Manchester canals, by pointing 
out that the latter are open all the year, while the St. 
Lawrence canal would be open little more than half of 
it. Moreover, he points out, if the St. Lawrence water- 
way were constructed and its construction resulted in a 
decrease of two and a half or three cents a bushel in the 
cost of carrying grain, the railroads would not stand 
helplessly by and see this tonnage diverted to the water- 
way. Finally, he points out that, when the interest on the 
cost of this proposed waterway and the operation and 
maintenance expense are taken into account, the cost of 
carrying grain by the water route would be greater than 
the present cost of moving it by rail. 


ASHBURN’S ANNUAL REPORT 


ACH additional annual report of Major General T. Q. 

Ashburn, chairman and executive of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, the government’s barge line 
agency, affords additional support for the thought that, 
though he may be as successful a barge operator as he 
says he is, he would have achieved greater success in the 
literary world. His reports are not dull, cut-and-dried, 
and matter-of-fact summations of the accomplishments 
of the federal barge lines. He uses words and phrases 
that stimulate the imagination. For example, in re- 
ferring to attacks made on the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, he says they have taken “the virulent form of 
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was $19,111,235.38 as of December 31, 1930. The money 
spent by the government on this enterprise from its 
inception, including the operations before 1924, is con- 
siderably more than that. But, taking the figure of 
approximately $20,000,000 as a base, the corporation has 
not earned the cost of the interest on that money to 
the government, and, figuring the way the Panama Canal 
figures, it is indebted to the government by a substan- 
tial amount. ) 

General Ashburn says the corporation could exist 
and operate and furnish “cheap transportation indefi- 
nitely on its net operating income.” Such a statement 
ignores the cost of the enterprise to the government. If, 
under the reasoning of the general, the barge line is 
making a net operating income, it is making it with the 
use of money taken from the taxpayer’s contributions 
to the federal treasury for which the barge line paid 
nothing. He says the corporation, since its creation in 
1924, has had an average net operating income of about 
$81,000 a year—$486,000 for six years. Yet, on the basis 
of the $19,000,000 set up as the net value of the real 
property and equipment for the fiscal year 1930 alone, 


§ nisleading the people into the belief that water trans- 
ai portation . - - is generally a damnable ogre which 
AAA should be destroyed.” Again, he says professors of trans- 

portation and economies “have fired verbal volleys” at 
he results of barge line operations. The general’s mili- 
ary training may be responsible for that phrase. 

The attacks to which he refers have not in the least 
caused doubt to arise in General Ashburn’s mind as to 
he correctness of the position taken by him. 
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“Certainly the people,” says he, “have been taxed 
to create and maintain our navigable streams, our har- 
bors, our lighthouses, and so forth, to accomplish a 
certain definite purpose, and, since they have been taxed 
once to create them, why, in order to bolster up a case 
of ‘hidden costs,’ should they be charged again with ‘tax 
exemption,’ ‘maintenance of waterways,’ ‘interest and 
sinking fund on waterway,’ ‘interest on the corporation 
(their own) property? ” 

Though he says the Inland Waterways Corporation 
is engaged in a demonstration to prove that private 
capital may engage successfully in the inland waterway 
transportation business, he refuses to place himself, as 
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the operator of the government barges, in the position of 
the private barge common carrier and to take into con- 
sideration, when reporting the results of the government 
barge operations, such costs of doing business as interest 
and taxes, for example, that must be met by the private 
operator. He brushes these costs aside and reports “the 
gratifying result of the year’s operations to be a net 
sprofit of $46,336.18 for the year.” Of course, a private 
barge common carrier operating the property now in 
the hands of General Ashburn would not have enjoyed 
such a “net profit” for 1930. 


Aside from the question of taking into consideration 
costs that would have to be met by the private operator 
that are not met by the government barge line, the In- 
land Waterways Corporation should charge itself with 
interest on the money invested in the barge property. 
The Panama Canal, which is not conducting a demon- 
stration, but which is a permanent government enter- 
prise, does that. The governor of the Panama Canal in 
his report for the fiscal year 1930 said: 

Considering the capital invested and accumulated interest 
on the investment, the present total capital liability is such 
that the canal is not yet earning the annual interest charge at 
{ per cent, the current borrowing rate of the Treasury of the 
United States. 
| The governor’s report showed that, at the end of 

me the fiscal year 1930, the Panama Canal had withdrawn 
fe *22,100,028.15 from the treasury; that the canal had 
deposited $280,513,361.95; that the net difference was 
$241,586,666.20; that the interest was $294,157,174.18, 
and twat the total capital liability of the canal was 
$535,743,840.33. 

Why the public is not entitled to a similar state- 
ment each year from the Inland Waterways Corporation 
‘8 mystery if the question is viewed from the point of 
‘ommon sense. The corporation’s report for 1930 says 
the net value of the real property and équipment thereof 


a 4 per cent interest charge would have been $760,000, 
or a charge for a single year greater by $274,000 than 
the net operating income for six years. 

It is surprising that one as intelligent as is General 
Ashburn should continue to insist that the surcharge on 
travel in parlor and sleeping cars collected by the rail- 
roads on authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is a subsidy. This is a charge for service and has 
been held by the Commission to be that. 

Lack of space forbids giving to the report of General 
Ashburn such further analysis as it deserves to the end 
that the public may have something like a correct under- 
standing about this government enterprise. It should 
be noted, however, that the general says in his report 
that “the actual operating costs of the railroads” are 
“almost exactly 10 mills per ton mile.” The average 
revenue a ton mile of the Class I railroads in 1930 was 
10.63 mills. The general mistook “revenue” for “cost.” 


AN EXPLOSION OF NOTHING 

H. BEEK, executive secretary of the National 

Industrial Traffic League, has issued another circu- 
lar to members of that. organization of shippers, trans- 
mitting to them the condensed testimony of J. F. Deasy, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in the Com- 
mission’s hearings on the subject of motor transport 
coordination, speaking of him as one of two or three 
railroad witnesses who took a broader view than others 
of the subject, and, incidentally, thus disposing of the 
matter of railroad and motor vehicle taxation and stat- 
ing his opinion in the motor vehicle rail-motor con- 
troversy: 

According to the Railway Age, the total of all taxes 
estimated to have been paid by all the railroads in 1930 
amounted to $356,000,000. According to the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, motor vehicles, including motor 


trucks and motor busses, paid $1,010,000,000. 
The book value of the railroads is approximately $28,500,- 
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000,000. The investment in motor vehicles, including garages, 
terminals, etc., is approximately $12,500,000,000. Although the 
investment in motor vehicles is less than one-half: the book value 
of the railroads, motor vehicles pay nearly three times the 
amount of taxes paid by the railroads. The claim that motor 
vehicles are not adequately taxed has been completely exploded. 


Motor vehicles are performing a necessary and useful 
service, a service which the carriers have been unable or un- 
willing to render. Motor trucks and motor busses are here to 
stay. They have made transportation flexible. They do where 
steel rails do not. They are as necessary a facility to the suc- 
cessful conduct of business as it exists today as is the telephone. 

In the first place, we do not know what the matter 
of taxation, as Mr. Beek deals with it, has to do with 
the question at issue. If the motor vehicles pay more 
taxes than do the railroads, on less property, then they 
are getting the worst of it, of course. We do not know 
what the facts are in this respect. They might be made 
to look still worse for the railroads (or better, according 
to the point of view) if we considered only those motor 
vehicles used in the common carriage of freight and pas- 
sengers—and they are the only vehicles concerned in the 
situation. It is not the automobile industry that is to 
be considered, but the motor transport business; it seems 
difficult to make some people understand this distinction. 

The only way in which taxation is involved in the 
rail-motor transportation problem before the country— 
and even that is not mentioned in the program of the 
railway executives adopted last November—is that the 
railroads complain that a part of what they pay in taxes 
(in common with all other tax payers) is used for the 
construction and maintenance of highways over which 
their motor vehicle competitors operate without making 
sufficient payment for the use of such highways as a 
place of doing business. That is all. The railroads may 
complain of high taxes, just as others complain about 
the same thing, and the automobile industry may or may 
not complain or be justified in complaining, but all that 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of equaliza- 
tion of regulation as between the railroads and the motor 
vehicles or of coordination of the two forms of transpor- 
tation. We do not know who has made the claim that 
motor vehicles are not adequately taxed, which claim, 
Mr. Beek says, has been “completely exploded,” but we do 
know that it is no more important, from the transporta- 
tion point of view, than the explosion of it. 

In our editorial of two weeks ago on this subject, we 
asked where Mr. Beek got the facts on which he said the 
statement was made that there were 92,500 busses com- 
peting with the rail lines and that the railroads ignored 
the fact that 42,000 of that number were engaged in 
transporting school children from their homes to schools, 
in no way competing with the railroads. We had over- 
looked the fact that there was such a figure used in the 
statement made by the railroad executives when they 
gave out their program. The statement said that, from 
1920 to 1929, there had been an increase from 10,000 
motor busses in operation to 92,500. The statement did 
not say that these 92,500 busses were competing with the 
rail lines, but if it did not mean something like that the 
remark had no place in such a statement—which is an 
illustration of the kind of thing we were talking about 
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two weeks ago when we said there were UlWarrantg 
things said on both sides. It was at least as much , 
of place as Mr. Beek’s talk about taxation. | 

As to Mr. Deasy’s statement, a summary of Whit) 
we published at the time he made it, it dealt more pe 
ticularly with what his railroad was doing in the maj 
of motor transport, while most of the others who ty 
fied talked about regulation. But, at that, he dig ls 
down a program for regulation of motor vehicles—gg, 
cially busses. That he was not more rigid about re 
lation may be due to the fact that his road is geitiy, 
pretty heavily into the business itself. At any rate j, 
was speaking as an individual, whereas the railway « 
ecutives have spoken as a unit and their program js 
thing to be dealt with. Moreover, the fighting Speed 
forecasting the issuing of the program the next day yj 
made at a dinner of the Railway Business Association j 
New York, by Elisha Lee, executive vice-president of ti 
same railroad with which Mr. Deasy is connected. \ 
do not know why railroad men on different roads or y 
the same road appear to disagree and, of course, iti 
natural for one seeking to support his own position; 
quote the individual who happens to agree with hin 
Motor transport men also disagree, as anyone knows wi 
keeps up with what is being said and done. But wei 
know what the railroads as a unit have said. We ho 
the shippers can, as a unit, meet it in reasonable spiri 
and that a sane policy can be agreed on. 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 
Freight commodity statistics of Class I steam railways ir 
the fourth quarter of 1930, with comparisons with the cor 
sponding period of 1929, showing tons of revenue freight orig 
nated and carried, by groups of commodities, for the per 


follow: 
ORIGINATED 


Decrest 
1930 Ur 
1930 1929 der 1! 
Products of agriculture ......... 33,187,052 34,905,338 1,718 
Animals and products............ 6,249,654 6,983,063 133, 
Products Of MINCB.....cccscececes 155,366,747 190,032,995 34, 666,-! 
PYOGUCW Gl IGTORIB...ccccccvoeesic 13,023,580 21,153,096 8,128, 
Manufactures and miscellaneous. 56,538,764 73,942,132 17,403," 
AM Ts, 1 he, HABE. 5.0. 5c sesscices 6,851,417 8,824,302 1,972.8 
NN Scascwviccuuieceeemman 271,217,214 335,840,926 64,62: 
CARRIED 
Decr 
1930 Us 
1930 1929 der 1s" 
Products of agriculture............ 60,489,123 64,487,851 3,998,'2 
Animals and products............ 10,865,601 12,416,578 1,59). 
PROGUCES Of MIIMGS...ccccscccscssce 269,881,866 340, pik 004 70,735,1: 
Products of forestS.......sssseses 25,533,174 40,452,299 = 14,919,. 
Manufactures and miscellaneous. — 938,204 144, 911, 274 34,973". 
2 a a a ee 1,977,184 15,435,137 3,451, 
Total 618,320,143 129,634" 


baie wwibierwelee mecmeneleaeleweys foccngn 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I railroa“ 
exclusive of switching and terminal companies, in road t@ 
and yard switching services, in the two months ended wit 
February, was $40,276,993 as compared with $51,696,206 for tt 
corresponding period ‘of 1930, according to statistics compll# 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission from carr 
reports. The cost in February was $18,889,131 as compared wit 
$23,952,021 in February, 1930. 

Coal consumed in the two months ended with Febru! 
totaled 14,782,026 net tons as compared with 18,448,500 net t 
in the corresponding period of 1930. Fuel oil "consumptit 
totaled 327,935,265 gallons in the two months of 1931 as 
pared with 409,244,912 gallons in the 1930 period. For Febrist 
the coal consumption was 6,926,663 net tons as against 8,57 wee 
tons for February, 1930. Oil consumption in February tol™ 
154,132,273 gallons as compared with 188,380,315 gallons { 
February, 1930. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Though there has been no public dis- 
cussion of the question raised by the ar- 
rangement between the Southern Pacific 
and the Pacific Motor Transport Company 
for the handling of freight by the latter over 
the rails of the former, there has been 
much buzzing about it among Commission people. The strict 
tariff rule men have been inclined to say that the tariffs sent 
to Washington by the transport company are illegal. What the 
Commission ultimately will say is just as unindicated as what 
it will say about any other hotly discussed matter of relative 
newness. (See Traffic World, April 4, p. 850.) 

But, over and above the question of legality, everybody 
admits, is the large necessity for finding a way to tie the truck 
into the transportation system so that the railroads will be 
able to use it beneficially as a primary method of transportation. 
Similar efforts of the Boston and Maine and the Cotton Belt, in 
times past, have been stepped on and marked illegal. 

Such disposition has not made for progress. It is generally 
admitted to be within the letter of the law. It may not be 
violative of the spirit. But it gives no recognition to the fact 
that there is competition that the railroads are not permitted 
to meet on the battlefield selected by the truck. 

Service proposed by the railroads mentioned was intended 
to meet competition where it existed, without fine, technical, 
obesiance to the theory that a railroad may have only one rate 
for hauling freight of the same sort or class, to a given point; 
that it may not cut rates to some points without reducing them 
to all others, regardless of whether there is or is not competi- 
tion. 

The law recognizes express companies as common carriers 
when, as a matter of fact, the large express companies are mere 
agencies for the performance of transportation of freight by 
their proprietary railroad companies. Because their service is 
faster than that of the freight service of the railroad companies, 
their rates have been higher. That may be why the law has 
recognized them as things to be encouraged. 

Now, however, in the case of the west coast agency, the 
proposals of which have been under consideration for weeks, 
the rates proposed, practically for an express service, are lower 
than the ordinary less-than-carload rates of the railroads. And 
therein lies the assumed law rub, of largest size. Another is 
bound up in the fact that the transport company proposes to 
furnish the service at some points and not at others. 


Putting the trucks out of business is assumed, by opponents 
of the plan, to be the primary purpose of the transport com- 
pany. That may be so. The fact, however, it is suggested, 
stands out that the trucks cannot be put out of business where 
they are not doing any. That may be why the Southern Pacific, 
assuming it to be real party in interest, is proposing to fur- 
nish an express service at some places and not at others, at 
charges less than the ordinary freight rates. Seemingly, its 
desire is to come to grips with competition, necessarily where 
competition lies in wait, without penalty for not going out 
armed to fight, where there is no competition. 

But, it might be asked, if what many think is intolerant 
enforcement of the second, third and fourth sections and of 
technical rules of tariff composition are to control the railroads, 
how are the railroads to be preserved for the performance of 
Work it is generally admitted trucks cannot do? It may be 
hecessary to have more laws, but, if so, it is suggested, the 
doctors have got to act relatively soon, else the patients, except 
the strongest, will join the angel choir. 


Way Must Be 
Found for Tying 
in Motor Truck 





Kind as its heart may be, the Commission 
has no thought of riding through the low 
countries, in emulation of Santa Nicolaus, 
; distributing presents. Especially is it not 
an to be that sort of saint in the absence of petition to that 
in — foregoing is the meaning of the supplemental report 
Ps ~% 21874, Heywood-Wakefield Company vs. Boston and Maine 
in ite (Elsewhere in this issue.) For the first time, probably, 
on history, the Commission gave the complainant something 
ha sant without its having asked for it. Many a complainant 

8 received things for which it did not ask, but they were not 


Commission Is 
No Santa Claus 
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pleasant. But the Heywood-Wakefield Company, in this case, 
received a finding of unreasonableness of ratings on fiber mats, 
in the past, without having asked therefor. It asked only about 
the future. Now the Commission has withdrawn that finding. 

It would be interesting to watch a case hereafter in which 
the same question were raised by some other company specially 
asking for a finding that the ratings were unreasonable in the 
past. Would division 2, the one that made such generous dis- 
position without having been asked, be allowed to consider the 
new complaint? It is assumed that a new complainant would 
take advantage of the testimony offered in this case and repeat 
it in substance, in the new one, adding such other facts as 
might be calculated to make the Commission hold, in the new 
case, what it held, inadvertently, in the Heywood-Wakefield case. 





A short time ago former Commissioner 
Woodlock wrote an article under the cap- 
tion, “New England—Uprooting of Old 
Prejudices Essential to See Its Rail Prob- 
lem Clearly—A Warning’ to New York.” 
The warning to New York was concerning 
the fights that were and are being made to undercut, he said, 
the rates to and from New York. He warned New York to get 
itself under a unified command under a general familiar with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission terrain. In part, he said: 


Meaning Charles 
Evans Hughes 
or Whom? 


By the way, in the battle that is ahead it is of the utmost 
importance that New York’s forces be under unified command and 
that command one which knows the interstate commerce commis- 
sion terrain. That terrain is sui generis and is dangerous for all 
but those well versed in its contours. More than one brilliant general, 
treading it for the first time, has come to grief upon it. 


The part relating to the grief of more than one brilliant 
general particularly interested those who, like Mr. Woodlock, 
have seen brilliant lawyers appear before the Commission only 
to be unhorsed in an inglorious manner because they did not 
know the ground over which they were charging. They won- 
dered whom Mr. Woodlock could have had in mind. They 
remembered seeing Mr. Woodlock streaking it toward the bench 
and excusing his haste, because, he said, Charles Evans Hughes 
was to make an argument that day. Mr. Woodlock frankly said 
he wanted to hear all that the man who is now the Chief Justice 
of the United States had to say. Could he have had in mind 
Mr. Hughes when he wrote about brilliant generals having come 
to grief? Inasmuch as Mr. Hughes himself commented, when 
he addressed the Association of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Practitioners, on the intricacy of the questions with which 
they dealt, it is suspected that Mr. Hughes recalls the time when 
Mr. Woodlock was almost breathless in his determination to hear 
what the great practitioner had it in mind to say to the Com- 
mission. 





In the early days of the republic 
presidents and cabinet officers were 
not so engrossed as they are today 
with large questions. They had time 
to consider things that would now be 
disposed of by chief clerks. How 
minute were some of the business of presidents in office even 
within the lives of men still living may be illustrated by the 
fact that Franklin Pierce, indirectly, was the cause of the first 
telegraphic correspondent in Washington becoming a correspond- 
ent instead of achieving his ambition to be an officeholder in 
the Government Printing Office. That man, William B. Shaw, 
had the bitterness of having Pierce tell him he could not have 
the $1,000 job in the printing office Shaw believed Pierce had 
promised him. So Shaw turned correspondent. He became a 
telegraphic correspondent when the elder James Gordon Bennett 
authorized him to send not more than ten words a night by 
telegraph, confirming or denying the story he had mailed over 
to New York at 6 o’clock that morning. 

So lately as 1898, a delegation of Ohio newspaper corre- 
spondents called on William McKinley, in the midst of the 
Spanish-American war, to have him give a temporary appoint- 
ment to an Ohioan, also a newspaper man, who had stumbled 
and needed employment. They got it for him, a $900 a year 
clerkship. In their eyes William McKinley could not be too 
busy to attend to such a thing. 

These things are called to mind by the fact that when the 
Lighthouse Service occupies its new office it will have on its 
walls documents, some probably holographic, signed by Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, and the two 
Adamses. Probably unique among them is the approval of 
Washington of a plan to buy a chain for anchoring a lighthouse. 
The first president approved, but, as a careful business men, 
he inquired what had become of the old chain. Hamilton’s sig- 


Early Presidents and 
Cabinet Officers Dealt 
with Small Matters 


nature will be familiar among the papers because, in those days, 
the lighthouse service was in the Treasury Department. 
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great federalist may have been engrossed with plans for funding 
the revolutionary war debt and other big things, but he could 
not neglect the lighthouse service, and he did not. 


So great has become the demand of Ameri- 


American cans for education in the best schools, that, 

: according to a report from the Office of Edu- 
Thirst for cation, a branch of the Department of the 
Knowledge Interior, more than 800 American students 


attempted to matriculate in one medical school 
in Scotland in 1930, even if that was a year of depression. 

In the preceding year, nearly 4,500 students were graduated 
from American medical schools. How hard is a medical course 
may be inferred from the fact that, of that 4,500, only nine 
were only 21 years old. More than half the number were be- 
tween 24 and 27 years of age. Only 89 were 35 or more years 
old. The average was about 25 years, suggesting that, after 
being graduated from a classical school, the medical student 
spent an equal number of years preparing himself to minister 
to ailing mankind. Only a mental dyspeptic might suggest that 
the world was “rapidly getting no better.”—A. E. H. 


WILLARD DISPUTES SHIPPERS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York has dis- 
closed that certain parts of the report made by the conference 
analyzing the declaration of policies by the railroads are dis- 
puted by Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. In a communication to a member of the conference 
who had sent him a copy of the conference report, Mr. Willard 
quoted a number of figures to substantiate his claim that parts 
of the report were not justified in concluding that the decrease 
in railroad rates since the war was not as large as the drop in 
other prices. 

Mr. Willard contended that the actual figures showed that 
the estimated average increase in prices of all elements enter- 
ing into transportation service—1930 over 1913—was 72 per cent 
instead of 41.7, which figured in the report of the Shippers’ Con- 
ference; on the other hand, the estimated increase in all trans- 
portation rates—freight, passenger, mail and express, 1930 over 
1913—was equal to 42.78 per cent. 

William H. Chandler, chairman of the Shippers’ Conference 
and manager of the traffic bureau of the Merchants’ Association, 
in a reply to Mr. Willard, said that, “by the selection of specific 
data, it is possible to prove almost anything one wishes to 
prove.” He said the report dealt with the situation generally, 
while the figures quoted by Mr. Willard applied to certain com- 
modities. 

“One of the greatest difficulties we have in discussing the 
declaration of policies with railroad representatives,” said Mr. 
Chandler, “is the inability to agree on facts and data to be 
used.” Then he goes on to refer to the cost of motor trans- 
portation on the highways and the actual taxes that motor trans- 
portation companies pay. 

Mr. Willard quoted from the shippers’ report as follows: 


According to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s statistics the 
average revenue per ton mile for Class I steam railways for the year 
1914 was .723c per ton mile. Therefore, the 1929 figure of 1.076c per 
ton mile represents an increase of 48.8 per cent. In contrast to this, 
the wholesale commodity prices in 1929 as per Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Bulletin No. 521 shows an increase over 1914 of only 41.7 per 
cent. This shows conclusively that railroad rates have increased faster 
than have the prices of all commodities. 

The conclusion might very properly be drawn from the above 
statement that railroad rates have not fallen since the war to the 
Same extent that other prices have fallen. That conclusion, however, 
while it may be justified by the statement above, would not be justi- 
fied upon the basis of the actual facts which are somewhat at variance 
with the figures contained in the paragraph referred to. 

The latest official figures I can secure give the following results: 

Average rate per ton mile, Class I railroads of the United States, 
1913, 7.19 mills; 1930, 10.63 mills, increase 47.84 per cent. 

Average rate per passenger mile, Class I, 1913, 2c; 1930, 2.72c, 
increase 36 per cent. 

Estimated increase in all transportation rates—freight, passenger, 
mail, and express, 1930 over 1913—42.78 per cent. 

Average rate per hour—railroad employees 1913—23.6c; 1930, 67.9c 
—increase 189.71 per cent. 

Average rate per ton for fuel coal; 1913, $1.75; 1930, $2.34. Increase 
33.71 per cent. 

Index number for railroad material other than fuel, using the test 
period 1914-1917 as 100, and making comparison with prices paid by 
the Baltimore & Ohio in 1913, shows an increase of 53.5 per cent. 

Estimated average increase in prices of all elements entering into 
transportation service, 1930 over 1913—72 per cent instead of 41.7 per 
cent, as quoted in the foregoing paragraph. 

In case you find these figures correct, or substantially so, you will 
agree that_the statement contained in your report adopted by the 
Shippers’ Conference was quite misleading, although, of course, not 
intentionally so. 


Mr. Chandler replied: 


The railroads insist upon continuing their propaganda respecting 
free highways for motor vehicles, notwithstanding the uncontradicted 
evidence to the contrary as officially presented by state statistics, 
and notwithstanding the fact that railroad witnesses put on the 
stand before the Interstate Commerce Commission enqualthediy stated 
that the gasoline and other taxes collected for motor vehicles were 
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adequate to cover all expenditures for building state highways their 
upkeep and the amortization of bonds. ee 

When we had under discussion here in New York one of the mo, 
important problems affecting both railroads and shippers, namely 
the reduction of terminal costs, it was not possible to arrange g con. 
ference with railroad executives, although such a conference yp, 
requested. ™ 

Unless some more effective method of arriving at understanding, 
is developed, I fear that we shall make little progress. We sha) 
appreciate any effort that you make in this direction. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended April 11 increasy 
9,423 cars, as compared with the total for the preceding wee, 
according to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. The total was 737,934 cars, as compared with 
728,511 cars the preceding week, and 911,316 and 973,152 car 
respectively, for the corresponding periods of 1930 and 1999 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Apri 
_—_ for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported a; 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,706 and 6,262; live 
stock, 1,757 and 1,885; coal, 32,708 and 33,115; coke, 1,796 and 2,669: 
forest products, 2,112 and 2,888; ore, 991 and 1,349; merchandise 
L. C. L., 60,932 and 68,592; miscellaneous, 68,272 and 89,244; total, 193] 
174,274; 1930, -206,004; 1929, 230,696. ; 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,927 and 3,034: live 
stock, 1,296 and 1,587; coal, 30,400 and 34,312; coke, 3,601 and 4,87); 
forest products, 1,539 and 2,553; ore, 1,258 and 3,976; merchandise 
L. C. L., 46,592 and 53,310; miscellaneous, 61,179 and 83,864; total, 1931 
148,792; 1930, 187,506; 1929, 204,755. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 282 and 316; live 
stock, 37 and 52; coal, 25,510 and 33,334; coke, 289 and 385; forest 
products, 707 and 1,406; ore, 64 and 171; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,133 
—_ {rs eenennoeee, 7,511 and 9,917; total, 1931, 40,533; 1930, 52,863. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,867 and 4,151; live 
stock, 1,010 and 1,252; coal, 14,653 and 17,883; coke, 444 and 536; forest 
products, 10,221 and 17,548; ore, 780 and 1,103; merchandise, L. C. L, 
37,518 and 40,682; miscellaneous, 51,591 and 64,994; total, 1931, 120,084; 
1930, 148,149; 1929, 156,989. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,387 and 9,110; 
live stock, 5,334 and 6,126; coal, 4,194 and 4,371; coke, 937 and 1,463: 
forest products, 8,634 and 15,123; ore, 807 and 1,017; merchandise, 
L. Cc. L., 27,680 and 32,672; miscellaneous, 28,081 and 37,783; total, 
1931, 84,054; 1930, 107,665; 1929, 116,087. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,700 and 
11,672; live stock, 8,836 and 9,771; coal, 6,017 and 6,242; coke, 122 and 
163; forest products, 5,599 and 10,494; ore, 2,424 and 3,268; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 29,619 and 34,245; miscellaneous, 41,903 and 55,120; total, 
1931, 105,220; 1930, 130,975; 1929, 134,868. _ 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,041 and 5,408: 
live stock, 2,120 and 2,579; coal, 2,730 and 3,341; coke, 61 and 107; 
forest products, 3,774 and 7,345; ore, 312 and 595; merchandise, L. C. L, 
15,161 and 15,843; miscellaneous, 35,778 and 42,931; total, 1931, 64,977; 
1930, 78,149; 1929, 77,193. . 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 36,910 and 39,953; live 
stock, 20,390 and_ 23,252; coal, 116,212 and 132,598; coke, 7,250 and 
10,193; forest products, 32,586 and 57,357; ore, 6,636 and 11,479; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 223,635 and 252,631; miscellaneous, 294,315 and 
383,853; total, 1931, 737,934; 1930, 911,316; 1929, 973,152. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January............. 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518, 609 
Four weeks in February.......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Four weeks in March............. 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
WGK Gided ADT 4... ccccccceses 728,511 908,059 958,225 
Week ended April 11.......... rere 911,316 973,152 
RE ak kc duis ceansemionsesse 10,732,484 13,088,559 14,084,905 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON POSTPONEMENT 

On petitions of the railroads, the Commission has postponei 
the effective date of its order in No. 17000, part 3, Hoch-Smith 
cotton, from May 28 to June 15. The railroads said they wouli 
not be able to prepare their tariffs in time to make them effec 
tive on the earlier date. 

The further hearing in No. 17000, part 3, cotton, witl 
respect to truck competition with the railroads, scheduled fo 
April 29 at New Orleans has been postponed to May 7 at the 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, before Examiner G. H. Matt: 
ingly. (See Traffic World, April 18, p. 968.) 


SOUTHERN COMMODITY RATES 


With a view to expediting the cancellation of less-than-cal 
load commodity rates in southern territory and also bringilé 
exceptions to the southern classification into the class tariffs 
F. L. Speiden has asked the Commission for sixth section 
authority to disregard several tariff publishing rules in Tarif 
Circular No. 20. His desire is to comply with the Commissi0ls 
view, expressed in the southern class rate revision, to get ™ 
of less-than-carload commodity rates in the most economical 
manner and at the same time publish carload commodity rate 
that will depart from the classification basis, as, for instant, 
publishing an eighth class rate on an article rated seventl 
class, in carloads. Such changes would be noted as exceptiols 
in the class rate tariffs themselves. At present many of tlé 
exceptions to the classification are published in a_ separalt 
document. The Speiden tariffs would become effective June $ 
and 9. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





ALABAMA-FLORIDA LUMBER 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 23368, Pensacola 
creosoting Co. vs. L. & N., three sub-numbers thereunder, each 
Same vs. Same, and I. and S. No. 3491, lumber from Pensacola 
and nearby points in Florida to Mobile and nearby points in 
Alabama, has found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, the 
rates on lumber and articles taking the same rates, from Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to destinations in southern Alabama. The undue 
prejudice is in comparison with the intrastate rates from Mont- 
gomery, Brewton and Mobile, Ala. The Commission found 
fourth section violations and directed their removal, prescribed 
new rates for the future and awarded reparation on the ship- 
ments embraced by the title complaint. 

In the main finding the assailed rates were found unreason- 
able from and after the date of the order in the case to the 
extent they may exceed rates for the same distances under the 
southern lumber scale, considered in I. and S. No. 2479 and in 
connection with the decision in Adams-Bank Lumber Co. vs. A. 
& R. 157 I. C. C. 280. That scale is repeated in an appendix 
to this case. 

A further finding was that the circumstances and conditions 
attending the transportation of the traffic considered in this 
case, from Pensacola, were substantially similar to those attend- 
ing transportation from Montgomery, Mobile and Brewton. 

Another finding was that the relationship between the inter- 
state rates assailed and the intrastate rates in Alabama alleged 
to be unduly preferential was and for the future would be un- 
duly prejudicial to the complainant and unduly preferential of 
its competitors at the Alabama points meutioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph to the extent that the assailed rates were or 
might be relatively higher, distance considered, than the intra- 
state rates from Montgomery and Brewton to destinations on the 
L.& N., Alabama & Florida division, from Rhodes to Graceville, 
inclusive, and on the Florola branch of that division; and from 
Montgomery and Mobile to destinations on the defendant’s 
Mobile & Montgomery division from Flomaton to Hurricane, in- 
clusive, and on its Southern Alabama division from Hammac to 
Western Railway Junction, inclusive. In connection with that 
finding the Commission said that the complainant had failed to 
prove any special damage from the undue prejudice and prefer- 
ence in the past. 

The finding on which the award of reparation was based 
was that the rates to Opp, Samson and Kinston, Ala., were 
i in the past to the extent that they exceeded 16 
cents. 

With respect to the suspension proceeding the Commission 
found the rates proposed had not been justified. That finding, 
however, was without prejudice to the filing of new rates in 
conformity with the views expressed herein. New rates to be 
established not later than July 27. 


SOUTHWESTERN BRICK CASES 


_ Avowing, in a report written by Commissioner Lewis, that 
its former conclusion was erroneous, the Commission, on further 
hearing, in No. 14617, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & M. et al., 
has ordered the establishment of rates on common brick in the 
southwest, not later than July 31, on the basis of 80 per cent 
of the rates on other articles in the uniform brick list. The 
railroads, if they find that the change in view brings about, after 
they have published the reduced rates, substantial reductions 
In their revenues, the report says, may again bring the matter 
to the attention of the Commission. 

In the former reports, 107 I. C. C. 681, 113 I. C. C. 169, 156 
Lec. 191, and 157 I. C. C. 467, the Commission held and ad- 
hered to the opinion that there was not movement in the south- 
vest of common brick, interstate, in volume great enough to 
Warrant it in providing for rates on brick of that sort, of the 
y Per cent basis established in the General Brick Case, 68 
te Cc. 213, decided in 1922. Therefore, in what are called the 
puthwestern Brick Cases, composed of the title complaint and 

€ cases joined with it, the Commission ordered the establish- 
ment of rates on the basis of “bricks is bricks.” 
sid Upon petition of Texas complainants and on further con- 
— of the record the Commission reopened the pro- 
mae for hearing on the allegation that there was interstate 
ta of common brick in the southwest warranting the 
It cription of rates on common brick on the 80 per cent basis. 

Came to the conclusion that the situation with respect to 


common brick in the southwest was not materially different 
from that existing in other parts of the country covered by the 
finding in the General Brick Case. The complainant contended 
that on account of the heavier loading that would result from 
the application of the minimum rule pertaining to common brick, 
marked capacity of the car, there would not be much effect 
on the revenues of the carriers. The latter contended that their 
revenues would be seriously affected. The railroads argued 
that, irrespective of the question as to whether common brick 
did or did not move in volume in the southwest, the record did 
not justify any reduction in rates on this commodity. They said 
that to make a reduction now, when all the conditions of reve- 
nue and transportation had been considered in the original de- 
cision would be to make an unwarranted inroad on their reve- 
nues. 

This report also embraces No. 15467, Acme Brick Co. et al. 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 15628, Kansas Gas Belt Manu- 
facturers’ Association vs. Same; No. 15692, Oklahoma Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association vs. Same; and No. 15738, Acme Brick 
Co. et al. vs. Same. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said that the rates were 
fixed in the first instance with relation to the total brick traffic 
in this territory and that now the majority reduced by 20 per 
cent the rate on a large proportion of it, without compensating 
increase on articles of higher value in the brick list. This pro- 
ceeding, he said, illustrated what seemed to him a weakness 
in the Commission’s method of dealing with rate revisions. 
Further, he said: 


We prescribe, as here, a rate we find proper on a list of com- 
modities. In doing so we, of course, proceed more or less on aver- 
ages, and disregard to an extent differences in value, loading, volume, 
etc. If such a rate basis so arrived at is right it can not long remain 
right if we then proceed, as here and in many other instances, to 
disrupt our own adjustment by lowering the rates on part of the 
—— giving any effective attention to the adjustment as 
a whole. 


Commissioner Aitchison noted a dissent. 


PACIFIC COAST FOURTH SECTION 


Additional relief has been given the railroads competing 
with standard steamship lines carrying traffic up and down the 
Pacific coast in sixth supplemental fourth section order No. 
10425, based on applications made by F. W. Gomph, the tariff 
publishing agent, the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe. The 
fourth section order was issued in connection with a report by 
the Commission, division 3, written by Commissioner Aitchi- 
son, the case being called Fourth Section Application No. 13457, 
Pacific coast fourth section applications, on further consid- 
eration. 

This additional relief is granted, in part, by clarification of 
the report on further hearing in 165 I. C. C. 373. That report 
affirmed the grant of relief made in a previous report, 129 I. C. 
C. 3. The relief given in the report last mentioned was to es- 
tablish or continue class and commodity rates between Cali- 
fornia ports and inland points beyond, on the one hand, and 
Washington and Oregon ports and inland points beyond, on the 
other, and between northern and southern California ports, 
lower than at intermediate points. In 165 I. C. C. 373, the re- 
lief granted in the prior report was modified in some respects. 
This report is upon petitions of the Los Angeles, Calif., Cham- 
ber of Commerce and some of the applicants. 

Summarized, this report permits the railroads to include 
in their original tariff publication rates based on changes in 
water rates since the previous order; fourth section relief is 
granted to permit the establishment of rates from or to inland 
points no lower than the water rates, plus the differentials, 
plus the local to or from the port, where port rates, on the 
general basis authorized, cannot be established on account of 
minimum revenue requirements stated in the previous report; 
the application of Los Angeles Harbor rates to and from Los 
Angeles has been approved; the prior order has been vacated 
in so far as it denies relief on grounds other than water com- 
petition; the relief on class traffic between California ports, 
previously authorized from and to Los Angeles, has been ex- 
tended to include San Diego; and relief has been authorized on 
sulphur (brimstone) from San Francisco to San Diego, the same 
as to Los Angeles. 

The permission to include in the original publication rates 
based on changes in water rates since the previous order; and 
the application of Los Angeles Harbor rates to and from Los 
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Angeles is in the nature of an “of course we so intended” dec- 
laration. Failure to give Los Angeles the Los Angeles Harbor 
rates, Mr. Aitchison said, was due clearly to the inadvertent 
omission of the word “harbor” in the order. As to the inclu- 
sion in the original publication of rates based on changes in 
water rates that took place after the issuance of the previous 
order and the day on which tariffs could be published, Mr. 
Aitchison said there appeared to be no reason why the railroads 
should be put to the trouble and expense of first publishing 
rates based on the water rates in effect at the time of the first 
order and then later publishing in another tariff the rates on 
which would be based on the water rates that had been estab- 
lished after the date of the first order. 

The second ordering paragraph of the order of July 10, 
1930, has also been revised so as to remove therefrom words 
that created a fear in the minds of the railroads that they 
would be required to make rates from and to inland points via 
the ports and handle traffic via the ports and prevent their 
using more logical routes through intermediate junctions. They 
said that the words of limitations were not contained in the 
finding. The report said that there was no intention so to re- 
strict the relief and that the order would be modified by the 
elimination of the restrictive language. That change, Mr. 
Aitchison said, would make it clear that it was the intention of 
the Commission to grant relief at intermediate inland points 
as well as at inland points beyond the ports. 

As to the differentials to apply in instances where there 
might have been the consolidation of two or more tariff items 
or the addition of commodities to an item, the report said that 
continuance of the prescribed commodity differential would 
be proper. 


The report said that one of the important questions raised 
by the railroads concerned the application of the full rail com- 
binations based on the ports on traffic to and from inland points. 
In certain instances, it said, the minimum revenue provisions 
of the outstanding order prevented the establishment of rates 
to and from the port based on the water rate plus the pre- 
scribed differential. In such instances the rail carrier was 
bound to make rates from the ports higher than those found 
by the Commission to afford reasonable protection for the car- 
riers by water. 

Applicants in such instances asked permission to establish 
basing rates between the ports to apply on traffic to and from 
the inland points which would be the same as the rates which 
would result under the findings in the previous report except 
for the minimum revenue provisions in that previous report. 
The Commission said it saw no reason why that permission 
should not be granted so long as the earnings under the rates 
to and from inland points constructed by the use of such basing 
rates would not be less than the minimum earnings prescribed 
in connection with the relief authorized in the previous report. 
The findings and order, therefore, have been modified accord- 
ingly, subject to the provision that if the rate at any inland point 
is lower than at the port the rates to points intermediate to the 
inland point will not exceed the rate therefrom by more than 
100 per cent. 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the report said, 
raised objections to three requirements in the outstanding order 
with which the carriers'agreed as to the basic Los Angeles criti- 
cism. But modifications suggested by Los Angeles were opposed 
by the chambers of commerce at Oakland and San Francisco 
and the Western Oregon Traffic Association. The Commission 
said that permission to apply to and from Los Angeles the same 
rates as from and to Los Angeles Harbor would go far 
toward the removal of the Los Angeles complaint. But the 
Commission said it was not persuaded that any further modifica- 
tion should be made. It said that undoubtedly points interme- 
diate between Los Angeles and Los Angeles Harbor should be 
included in the relief granted with respect to rates at Los 
Angeles. 


In its prior order the Commission denied all relief other 
than that based on water competition. The Santa Fe, in this 
proceeding, called attention to the fact that the hearings herein 
had been confined to the question of relief on account of water 
competition and that it had not been heard on the other phases. 
The Commission based its denial on a statement in a brief which 
said that no further relief was desired. Inasmuch, however, as 
the Santa Fe had asked for further relief, the part of the order 
denying further relief was vacated. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Creosote Oil 


No. 23027, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. Camas Prairie et al. 
By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, creosote oil, in 
tank-cars, Quendall, Wash., to destinations in Idaho and Oregon, 
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and from Ironton, Utah, to destinations in Idaho, Oregon ay 
Washington, not unreasonable. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 20526, North Shore Material Co. vs. C. & N. W. e al 
By division 3. Charges, C. & N. W., switching to industries 9, 
its line, Racine, Wis., 2.5 cents a hundred pounds, the local 
mileage rate, of sand and gravel originating on the Chicagy 
North Shore & Milwaukee at Libertyville, Ill., unreasonable t, 
the extent they exceeded those which would have accrued at 4 
rate of $8.10 a car. Reparation awarded. New charge to jy 
published not later than July 20. ‘ 


Fiber Mat Rating 


No. 21874, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. B. & M. et al. p 
division 2. Supplemental report written by Chairman Brainer; 
Findings in the original report, 160 I. C. C. 471, that the less. 
than-carload ratings, on fiber mats in the three big classifics. 
tions, and the carload rating in the western, were unreasonable 
in the past, eliminated. All references in the findings as to the 
reasonableness of the ratings in the past are to be taken frop 
them because the complaint did not assail the ratings in the 
past. 

Cinders 

No. 21103, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Southern et al. By divisioy 
3. Proportional rate charged to Jacksonville, Fla., cinders 
Inman Yards, Atlanta, Ga., to Fort Lauderdale, Fla., applicable. 
Proportional rate applicable beyond Jacksonville, unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded $3.49 a net ton. Reparation of $431); 
awarded. 

Petroleum Products 


No. 16504, Burlington Shippers’ Association et al. vs, Ar 
kansas Central et al. By division 4. Rates, petroleum products, 
midcontinent field in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 
Louisiana and Texas to Keokuk and Fort Madison, Ia., and Han. 
ilton, Ill., not unreasonable nor unduly prejudicial. Rates, like 
commodities to Burlington, Ia., not unreasonable in the past but 
unreasonable for the future to the extent they may exceed 
cents from group 1; 32 cents from group 2; 34 cents from grou 
3 and the Shreveport-El Dorado group; 36.5 cents from the north 
Texas group; 38 cents from the Ranger group; 37 cents from 
the south Texas group; and 38.5 cents from San Antonio. Rates, 
fuel oil, gas oil and other low-grade products are not to exceed 
80 per cent of the rates before mentioned. New rates to be 
effective not later than July 13. 


Louisiana Fertilizers 


No. 18066, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern et al. and a subnumber, Marshall 
Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al. Second supplemental 
report written by Commissioner McManamy. Orders of July 1i, 
1929, and Novemeber 21, 1930, reopening the cases for further 
hearing vacated upon petitions of the Louisiana Commission and 
complainants. Orders vacated because action by the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission removed the causes of complaint 
about intrastate rates on commercial fertilizer and acid phos 
phate. In prior reports, 151 I. C. C. 331, and 156 I. C. C. 55, 
Commission found that the intrastate rates caused undue prejl- 
dice and undue preference, as well as unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce and shippers therein. Action of 
the Louisiana commission brings into effect the interstate basis. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Apples 


No. 23775, Nash Dietz Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By E& 
aminer W. K. Berryman. Rate, carload, apples, Wichita, Kat. 
to Columbus, Neb., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 65. 
cents. Reparation of $40.01 proposed. 


Fiber or Grass Mats, Etc. 


No. 23827, Orchard & Wilhelm Co. vs. B. & A. et al. By Er 
aminer L. B. Dunn. Dismissal proposed. Rates and charges, fiber 
or grass mats, fiber or grass matting rugs, and cocoa fiber mat 
ting, in less-than-carloads, points in official classification tert: 
tory and St. Paul, Minn., to Omaha, Neb., not shown to have 
been unreasonable. 

Potatoes 


No. 24061, J. C. Famechon Co. vs. Great Northern et 2! 
By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Dismissal proposed. Claim, rer 
aration based on the inapplicability of the rate charged on oé 
carload of potatoes, Foreston, Minn., to Manila, Ark., barred by 
the statute. 
Coal 


No. 23963, Fisher & Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. BY 
Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Dismissal proposed. Rates, coal. 
Bosworth, Ky., to Chicago, IIl., reconsigned in transit to Dubuque, 
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4 la applicable. Shipment not misrouted. Applicable rates not 


unreasonable. Limestone 

No. 22957, Edward Bowenkamp et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner Kenneth J. McAuliffe. Rates, limestone, sawed on 
rar sides or less, Bedford, Ind., district to St. Louis, Mo., and 
S East St. Louis, Ill, not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial 
},s compared With rates on dressed stone between the same 
| joints to the extent they may be, in the future, less favorably 

ed to the rates on dressed stone than would result from 
; aa application of the column 22.5 rates prescribed in the eastern 
* class rate case on rough stone, and the column 27.5 rates pre- 
‘scribed in that case on dressed stone. Order removing undue 
prejudice proposed. 
Glass Bottles, Jars, Etc. 

No. 23786, W. & W. Pickle & Canning Co. vs. C. C. C. & 
st. L. et al. By Examiner H. W. Archer. Rates, glass bottles, 
ars, and jelly glasses, carloads, Winchester, Ind., Connellsville 
and Washington, Pa., and Grafton, W. Va., to Montgomery, Ala., 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 38 per cent of first 
class prescribed in the southern revision. Reparation proposed. 
This report also embraces a sub-number, Same vs. B. & O. et al. 


Tomatoes 
No. 23705, Andrews Brothers et al. vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. By Examiner R. E. McKee. Carload express rates, 
tomatoes, Marietta, Lowell and Waterford, O., to Detroit and 
Flint, Mich., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed $1.35 to Detroit and $1.59 to Flint, minimum 20,000 
pounds. New rates and reparation proposed. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 24026, Darling & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. By 
Examiner T. Leo Haden. Dismissal proposed. Rates, bitumi- 
nous coal, points in the southern Illinois group to the Chicago 
switching district, over an interstate route, not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Glass Bottles 

No. 23792, Root Glass Co. vs. E. I. & T. H. et al. By Exam- 
iner C. J. Peterson. Rates, glass bottles, carloads, Terre Haute, 
Ind., to destinations in southern territory, and from Streator, II1., 
to Birmingham, Ala., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
38 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in the southern 
revision, minimum 30,000 pounds. Reparation proposed. 


Automobile Busses 


No. 23531, Twin Coach Corporation et al. vs. B. & O. et al., 
No. 23738, San Diego Electric vs. Same, and a sub-number, Lang 
Transportation Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner 
G. H. Mattingly. Dismissal proposed. Rates, automobile busses, 
known as twin coaches, also called gasoline-engine propelled 
passenger street cars, Kent, O., to points in transcontinental 
territory, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Examiner 
said it did not appear necessary or proper to require establish- 
ment of rates on twin coaches, used for the same purposes as 
street cars and competitive with them, different from those on 
other passenger automobiles. 


Mixed Aluminum Articles 


No. 23962, Southwestern Light & Power Co. vs. New York 
Central et al. By Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates mixed carload of aluminum cable joints, aluminum wire 
and aluminum cable, Massena, N. Y., to Custer City, Okla., ap- 
plicable and not unreasonable. 


Radio Receiving Sets 


No. 23920, United Electric Supply Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
PF. et al. By Examiner S. V. Markley. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, radio receiving sets, carloads, Chicago and Galewood, 
lll, and Cumminsville, O., to Salt Lake City, Utah, not shown to 
have been unreasonable. 


EXCESS INCOME OF LOUISIANA SOUTHERN 


7 Ina tentative recapture report in Finance No. 5662, excess 
‘come of Louisiana Southern Railway Company, the Commis- 
a by division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable 
mae Income of $31,093.33 for 1925, based on a value for rate- 

Ing purposes of $950,000. It has entered an order, subject 


—— and stay, requiring payment of the recapturable 


EXCESS INCOME OF FORT WORTH BELT 


: bo a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3733, excess 
by divin Port Worth Belt Railway Company, the Commission, 
> o !0n 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable excess 


D) .me of $251,219.89 for the last four months of 1920 and for 
21 to 1927, inclusive, based on values for rate- 
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making purposes ranging from $620,000 in 1920 to $660,000 in 
1922. It has entered an order, subject to protest and stay, re- 
quiring payment of $170,024.28, the amount unpaid of the total 
excess found. 





MISSOURI PACIFIC ACQUISITION 


Examiner M. S. Jameson, in Finance No. 8533, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. acquisition, has recommended that the Com- 
mission permit the applicant to acquire the Doniphan, Kensett 
& Searcy, a short line in White county, Arkansas, owning a main 
line and sidetracks totaling 7.25 miles, for $40,000 cash. The 
Missouri Pacific made an agreement with the short line, built 
to serve a lumbering operation, to buy either its assets or the 
stock for the sum mentioned. The examiner, however, said that 
the application, having been made under section 1 (18), was 
automatically confined to acquisition and operation in the man- 
ner contemplated by that part of the law and was not within 
the purview of section 5 (2) providing for acquisition by the 
purchase of stock. The Commission’s final value of the short 
line, as of June 30, 1917, was $39,770. The little road had a net 
income of $3,262 in 1929, although, according to the report, 
forest product traffic had been declining since 1915. 





INDIANS LOSE RAILROAD SERVICE 


In its formal report, in Finance No. 8610, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault St. Marie Railway Co. abandonment (see Traffic 
World, April 18, p. 962), authorizing the applicant to abandon 
a branch line, a little more than 18 miles long, in Sawyer county, 
Wis., the Commission, by division 4, dealt with representations 
in behalf of the Indians on Lac Court Oreilles Indian reserva- 
tion. The governor of Wisconsin, after the hearing had been 
held, submitted a petition from 100 residents of the village of 
Reserve, the majority of whom appeared to the Commission to 
be Indians. The petitioners opposed abandonment. 

“There is nothing in the record,’ said the Commission’s 
report, “to show that the transportation needs of the village of 
Reserve and the Indian reservation, previously mentioned, are 
paramount to the burden that continued maintenance and opera- 
tion of the branch under heavy annual losses would impose upon 
the applicant and upon interstate commerce.” 


FINAL RECAPTURE DECISION 


In the first final recapture decision since the Supreme Court 
of the United States rejected the St. Louis & O’Fallon decision, 
the Commission, in Finance No. 3898, excess income of Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Company, has found 
that the carrier has recapturable excess income of $891,696.84 
for 1922 and 1923, based on values for rate-making purposes 
of $29,400,000 for 1922 and $30,100,000 for 1923. The recaptur- 
able excess for 1922 was found to be $391,662.72 and for 1923, 
$500,034.12. The Commission ordered that the carrier pay $222,- 
319.35 for 1922 and $474,386.33 for 1923 to it within ninety days 
from April 7. Those amounts are less than the recapturable 
excess found for each year because of payments heretofore 
made under protest by the carrier. No excess was found for 
1920 and 1921. 

For 1922 and 1923 the carrier claimed aggregate values of 
$60,500,192 and $62,359,946, respectively. 

Values found by the Commission were determined largely 
from consideration of reproduction cost estimates prepared by 
its bureau of valuation by the use of what were termed period 
prices in contrast to spot prices. 


The Commission, after referring to the Supreme Court’s 
finding in the O’Fallon case that it had not considered cost 
of reproduction, said that, in the present case, “we are accord- 
ing such weight to the present cost and original cost of con- 
struction as, in our judgment, is justified by the record.” It 
said the valuation of property must always be largely a matter 
of judgment and not of formula or precise mathematical com- 
putation. It said the values found in this case reflected, in 
substantial degree, both present cost and original cost of con- 
struction. 


Dissening, in part, Commissioner Eastman was unable to 
agree with the majority with respect to what was termed “value” 
of the property for “rate-making purposes.” 


Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, in part, thought too little 
weight was given to current prices with respect to the value 
for 1920. 


Commissioner Lewis, concurring, explained how and why 
he reached the valuations found by the majority. 


The Commission said that at the outset the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac contended that original cost was im- 
material in this proceeding. That contention was overruled. 
An exception to the use of estimates in the determination of 
original cost also was overruled. The Commission also over- 
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ruled the carrier’s contention that there was no justification 
for deducting from original cost the depreciation found to exist 
in the property. 

The carrier estimated cost of reproduction new on current 
prices for 1920, and so-called stabilized post-war prices for 1921, 
1922 and 1923, said the report. The Bureau of Valuation’s esti- 
mates, it said, were based in the one case on spot or yearly 
prices, and in the other on so-called period prices, that is, 
average prices determined for the latter from a consideration 
of prices current prior to, and subsequent thereto, as well as 
during, the year in question. The bureau urged the Commission 
to accept the estimates based on period prices. Continuing, the 
report said: 


The record shows that beginning with the year 1916 prices for 
railroad construction advanced rapidly and reached their maximum 
in 1920. Taking 1914 as the base, or 100, prices in 1916 rose to 118, 
in 1917 to 147, in 1918 to 177, in 1919 to 196, and in 1920 to 220. 
Changes in the general rate structure, which affected substantially all 
commodities used in the construction and operation of railroads, 
contributed to this result. In 1917, following our decision in The 
Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C. 303, substantial increases were 
made in rates in eastern territory. Further increases approximating 
25 per cent were made effective in June, 1918, by the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads. This was followed in August, 1920, by increases of 
40 per cent in eastern territory, 35 per cent in western territory, and 
25 per cent in southern and Mountain Pacific territories, authorized 
by us in Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220. 

The year 1920 saw the culmination of a period of extreme price 
inflation and was followed by a period of depression extending over 
about two years. Factors other than transportation charges were 
then showing a tendency to stabilization upon a level considerably 
below that of 1920, but higher than the pre-war level. Thus, in 1921, 
the index of prices for railroad construction had dropped to 175, 
and in 1922, to 160, to be followed by an advance to 180 in 1923. 
Effective in July, 1922, the 40 per cent increase in eastern territory, 
authorized in Increased Rates, 1920, supra, was reduced to 26 per cent, 
and reductions in differing amounts were made in other groups or 
territories. Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676. While numerous 
rate adjustments have been made since then, they have not been of 
the same nation-wide extent. Since 1923, the fluctuations or changes 
in costs of materials have been less noticeable than during the pre- 
ceding eight years. This is shown by the indexes of 179 in 1924, 
171 in 1925, 172 in 1926, and 171 in 1927 and 1928. We take judicial 
notice of the fact that a recession has taken place since 1928, and 
that the index for 1930 was approximately 164. The index number 
of wholesale prices of all commodities, reported by the United States 
Department of Labor, taking average prices from 1910 to 1914, 
inclusive, as 100, was 126 for 1930, as compared with 142.7 for 1928. 
It appears, therefore, that the recession in the cost of railroad con- 
a. has been less than in the broader field of general com- 
modities. 


The cost of reproduction new estimates of the Bureau of 
Valuation follow: 





Date Yearly Prices Period Prices 

" $42,537,408 $35,165,584 

3 42,665,395 35,177,439 

35,079,875 34,956,439 

32,590,553 35,160,929 

37,369,546 36,341,806 
ee ee ae re eet ret $45,963,652 
0 ae S| Arr rer eT ee 46,009,237 
ee ee ee ee 38,994,962 
IOC, Sig Be 6:0065.665.6 0000s 6 esesereeseees 39,285,655 
poe: a. ee een (atinwwersecans ee 


The Commission said the recommendation of the bureau to 
base the reproduction estimates on prices during a period of 
years, including the recapture years, rather than those current 
in a particular year, found justification in the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in McCardle vs. Indianap- 
olis Water Co., 272 U. S. 400 (47 S. Ct. Rep. 144), in which the 
court said: 


But in determining present value, consideration must be given to 
prices and wages prevailing at the time of the investigation; and, in 
the light of all the circumstances, there must be an honest and in- 
telligent forecast as to probable price and wage levels during a 
reasonable period in the immediate future. In every confiscation case, 
the future as well as the present must be regarded. * * * While the 
values of such properties did not vary with frequent minor fluctua- 
tions in the price of material and labor required to produce them, 
they are affected by, and generally follow, the relatively permanent 
levels and trends of such prices. 


The Commission concluded that the period-price basis was 
preferable and furnished all required information on the sub- 
ject of cost of reproduction new necessary to a finding of the 
value of the property. It said that incidentally it might be 
observed that giving effect to period prices here in preference 
to the spot or yearly prices was distinctly to the carrier’s 
advantage in this particular case, in that it produced a lower 
excess income than would result if the spot or yearly prices 
were employed. 

The Commission said the bureau’s estimates of depreciation 
below reproduction new were based on the principle that the 
value of the various existing parts of the property was less 
than that of similar new parts in proportion to the loss of 
total capacity for service, or loss of service life, through age 
or wearing out. The carrier contended there was no existing 
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depreciation. The Commission said that in view of the 
tentions of the carrier as to depreciation, a 10-year automobe 
if well maintained, would be worth its cost of reproduction , 
said this theory, repugnant alike to common experience ; 
to the weight of judicial authority, was considered and rejenn 
in the Texas Midland valuation case. The Commission p 
proved the bureau’s estimates of cost of reproduction legs ri 
preciation, amended to include some omitted items. s 
As to land values, the Commission said the bureays , 
praisals were based on the ascertained values of adjacent . 
adjoining similar lands. It said the carrier contended for vhs 
tion of the lands on the basis of what it would cost to reacqni 
them. The Commission said the bureau’s appraisals, jp ; 
opinion, followed the doctrines approved by the Supreme Com 
in the Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 352 (33 S. Ct. Rep, 1), 
and Commission rules heretofore adhered to, and that they wa 
approved in this respect. The findings of the Commission » 
to cost of reproduction new, except land; cost of reproductiy 
less depreciation; value of land, and value for rate-makiy 
purposes, follow: : 





The cost of reproduction new of the property, 
use by the respondent on December 31, 1920, based 
reflecting costs of railroad construction in prior and Subseque:; 
years we find to be $35,177,439. During the 10 months of 1920 a4; 
tions and betterments had been made at a gross cost of $473: 
Eliminating these items, the cost of reproduction on March 1 114 
was $34,703,849 based on the prices used in the ascertainment « 
the reproduction cost on the last day of that year. Equating th 
cost of the additions or retirements in proportion to the time with 
the a that the items were in or out of service produces the gy 
of $28,156, which, added to the cost of reproduction at the beginniy 
of the period, results in an average cost of reproduction new for the 
10 months of 1920 of $34,732,005. The cost of reproduction |e 
depreciation amounts to approximately $27,000,000. The original ce 
of the property, except land, at the beginning of the 1920 recaptu: 
period was $21,698,736 and the average cost of the property in uy 
throughout the period was $21,726,892. The value of the land usi 
was $3,322,227, from which should be deducted $8,300 for retirement: 
The investment of the respondent in road and equipment on th 
last day of the 1920 recapture period, after giving effect to adjustmen 
by our Bureau of Accounts, was $21,856,961.50. "4 

Upon consideration of the foregoing and all other facts of recmi 
pertaining to the value of the respondent’s property as an economicil; 
developed, well maintained, and seasoned railroad, in operation as; 
going concern, we find the value thereof for rate-making purposs 
during the period March 1, 1920, to December 31, 1920, to be {i 
600,000, including $1,513,252 for working capital. Upon like consider. 
tion of the facts pertaining to the values during the succeeding year 
embraced in this proceeding, we find the values to be as follows. 


Working 


except land, 
on period pric 


Capite 

o - Value Include 
ear aS scsi Za a rd dialon ane tees oan ate a te os $29,700,000 1,819,532 
Se 29,400,000 ey i 
SORE TORS ccccus nla inane eleeiaemane ma mun’ fave eee 30,100,000 1,295,04 


These findings were preceded by a discussion of the questi 
of the relative weight or effect to be accorded original cost ai 
cost of reproduction, in determining the value of the structur 
part of the property. The carrier contended, said the repor. 
that dominant weight should be given to reproduction cost t 
the complete exclusion of original cost. The Commission si 
the contrary view, shared by counsel for the National Assocs 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners and the Natio 
Conference on Valuation of American Railroads, was that or 
nal cost was an element which, like cost of reproduction, mi 
be given consideration and weight in the determination of ft 
value, but they were unable to state the respective weights tu 
should be given in this case. 


The Commission said that the Supreme Court in Smyth" 
Ames, 169 U. S. 466 (18 S. Ct. Rep. 418), refused to accept eitl# 
cost of reproduction or original cost as the sole determin 
of value, even though there had been a material change in 
price level since the roads were built, and that the rule# 
nounced in that case had been quoted and relied upon by 
Supreme Court in practically every important valuation “# 
since that time as correctly expressive of the accepted meth 
by which value must be found. The Commission referred " 
other valuation cases decided by the Supreme Court. It # 
that in the Indianapolis Water Company case, supra, the * 
preme Court sustained a finding by the district judge of 2 ™* 
of at least $19,000,000, which, although substantially more t# 
the original cost of the property, was yet,.as the court poill# 
out, materially less than a value on the basis of cost of ™ 
production less depreciation at the time of the Commissi0 
order. Continuing, the Commission said: 


Justice Butler, however, in delivering the opinion of the cout. 
stated that while the reasonable cost of a system of water wor 
is good evidence of its value at the time of construction, it ce 
to be of any force or effect after a major change in the price 
In the last analysis the support for respondent’s contention © 
decisions of the Supreme Court is mainly bottomed upon this s*° 
ment. However, it was not followed by the court itself in the © 
leading case on valuation. In that case, St. Louis & O'Fallon } 
vs. United States (279 U. S. 461) (49 S. Ct. Rep. 384), the 
annulled our valuation of that road for rate-making and recapt 
purposes, because it believed that no consideration had been gr 
to cost of reproduction, but expressly stated that the weight %* 
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da thereto was not before it. It is unreasonable to suppose 


: accords important question would have been dealt with in this 


® way had jew that cost of reproduction must be taken under ordinary 


the court found as little difficulty as respondent in accept- 


es as the equivalent of value. 
lude that both cost of reproduction and original cost must 
ive consideration in the determination of final value for rate- 
reer ing purposes. In no case to which our attention has been di- 
err has the Supreme Court of the United States ruled as to the 
reecific weights to be given to these elements. On the contrary, its 
Speisions clearly indicate that they may well vary according to the 
ae ditions affecting different railroads. To base values in all cases 
poo an equal consideration of cost of reproduction and original cost 
pot any other fixed proportion would be an artificial rule such as 
Se condemned in the Minnesota Rate Cases, supra, page 434. “The 
resis of calculation is the ‘fair value of the property’ used for the 
aevenience of the public. * * * The ascertainment of that value 
It is not a matter of formulas, 


consideration of all relevant facts.’”” The valuation of property must 
always be largely a matter of judgment and not of formula or pre- 
cise mathematical computation. 

In our findings of the value of the property used by the respondent 
in the service of transportation during the recapture years we are 
according such weight to the present cost and original cost of con- 
struction as in our judgment is justified by the record. The values 
found reflect in substantial degree both elements of cost. 


The Commission found the computation of excess net rail- 
way operating income to be as follows: 


Value for rate-making purposes: 1920 (10 months), $29,600,000.00; 
1921, $29,700,000.00; 1922, $29,400,000.00; 1923, $30,100,000.00. *Six per 
cent of value: 1920 (10 months), $1,481,219.52; 1921, $1,782,000.00; 1922 
$1,764,000.00; 1923, $1,806,000.00. Net railway operating income: 1926 
(10 months), $1,215,958.00; 1921, $1,320,114.12; 1922, $2,547,325.44; 1923, 
$2,806,068.24. Excess net railway operating income: 1922, $783,325.44; 
1923, $1,000,068.24. Recapturable excess income: 1922, $391,662.72; 1923, 
$500,034.12. Total recapturable excess income: $891,696.84. 


The Commission ruled against a number of contentions of 
the carrier with respect to administration of sections 15a and 
19a of the interstate commerce act. 

Commissioner Eastman said the essential question, in view 
of Supreme Court decisions and the law, was what was “value 
for rate-making purposes?” He then proceeded to discuss that 
question. He said that question had not been answered by the 
court. He said the cases contained no exact or even approxi- 
mate definition and no description of its general nature or of 
its particular attributes and characteristics. 


“The result is” said he, “that there is no definite goal 
toward which judgment may be directed in weighing the ‘ele- 
ments of value recognized by the law of the land for rate- 
making purposes,’ in the process of deciding what is ‘just and 
right in each case. This is, I believe, the outstanding difficulties 
in valuation proceedings as matters now stand. 


“The majority report herein illustrates the situation. Cer- 
tain ‘values’ are arrived at, but we are not told how they were 
arrived at or what weights, if any, were given to each of the 
‘elements of value.’ A description of the process would no 
doubt be possible, but I question whether it could be phrased 
in terms of rational thought. Certainly no attempt is made in 
that direction.” 

Mr. Eastman said it was in part at least, this uncertainty 
as to the nature and definition of “value” to be ascertained 
that “has made a sorry spectacle of many of the valuation pro- 
ceedings which have attended public utility regulation in this 
country in recent years.” 

As the law now stood, said he, unless he had wholly mis- 
construed the decisions, neither the Commission nor any other 
public regulating authority was yet foreclosed from determin- 
ing, in the light of such wisdom and experience that it had, 
what the nature and function of “value for rate-making pur- 
poses,” or “base value,” or “rate base,” as it had been variously 
termed by the court itself, should reasonably be, and by what 
principles judgment should be governed in deciding the weight, 
if any, which it was just and right to give each of the “elements 
of value” which must be considered in arriving at that final 
figure. He then entered upon an analysis of the valuation prob- 
lem, indicated how he would value the R. F. & P., and wound 
up with argument in support of amendment of the law so as 
‘o permit the Commission to find a rate base as recommended 
by the Commission in reports to Congress. He said he would 
oo a rate base of about $20,850,000 for the R. F. & P. 
- Commissioner Mahaffie, objecting as to the value found for 
920, said that current prices must be considered and not merely 
Prices prevailing before and after the years in question. He 
said in his judgment, the majority erred in failing to give con- 
tion to spot prices. He said the use of period, instead 
— prices resulted in the maintenance of higher values in 
- ime of declining prices just as it held down values in an 

@ of price advances. He said that under the principles 
——, 


* 
conten eet. for 1920, when 5.00412 per cent was used, the latter per- 
to 6 pe aving been reported by the respondent as in the same ratio 
to aed — as net railway operating income for the months March 
total a er of the three years ending June 30, 1917, bore to the 
of St pi age ay operating income of that period. See Excess Income 
: uls & O’Fallon Railway Co., supra, at page 43. 
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adopted by the majority a decline in prices could be reflected 
only very gradually in value. 

Commissioner Lewis said “we who were of the majority 
in the O’Fallon decision and also of the majority in disposing 
of this case may not have changed our minds, but we feel 
constrained to accept and follow the decisions of the Supreme 
Court.” He said the majority in this case had endeavored to 
comply with the court’s interpretation of the law and that if 
the results, or ultimate effect, of so doing were unfavorable to 
any interest involved, “the responsibility is not ours.” He 
discussed the manner in which he had come to his conclusion 
by consideration of the various elements of value and said “the 
single sum value arrived at was a determination reached by 
the exercise of informed judgment based on the record.” He 
said it was conceded that “a description of the process would 
no doubt be impossible,’ and that that was a fact that must 
be recognized by anyone at all familiar with the operations of 
a commission having a large membership. 


TEXAS LINES’ PLAN APPROVED 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8534, Fort 
Worth & Denver City Railway Co. et al., trackage, etc., has ap- 
proved the plans of the interested carriers whereby Houston 
and Galveston, Tex., will obtain a new line from north Texas. 
The approval is on the terms and conditions contained in the 
.ontracts submitted to the Commission. The regulating body, 
however, said that its approval, for the purposes of this pro- 
ceeding, of the terms and conditions, and considerations con- 
tained in the contracts and agreements set forth in the applica- 
tions, was not to be understood as an expression of opinion 
regarding the value of the property of any of the carriers in- 
terested in this proceeding. This report also embraces Finance 
No. 8535, Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Co., abandonment. 

A certificate has been issued authorizing the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, an indirect subsidiary of the Burlington, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, a Rock Island property, to operate, 
under trackage rights, over a line of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
of Texas, extending from Dallas to Waxahachie, approximately 
29 miles. Those carriers were joint applicants for the privilege 
of using the Katy tracks. 

The joint applicants were authorized to acquire, by lease, a 
line of the Burlington-Rock Island, formerly the Trinity & 
Brazos Valley, extending through Ellis, Navarro and Freestone 
counties. 

A certificate was also granted authorizing the Burlington- 
Rock Island to abandon its operation over a line of the Houston 
& Texas Central, in Ellis and Tarrant counties. The Burling- 
ton-Rock Island was authorized, in Burlington-Rock Island Opera- 
tion, 166 I. C. C. 768, to extend its road to Galveston. The Com- 
mission said that the plan contemplated, in effect, an extension 
of the joint applicants’ line from Dallas to Teague, where direct 
connection would be made with the affiliated Burlington-Rock 
Island road. At present the connection is at Fort Worth. 

The joint applicants, the report said, would handle no local 
traffic on the Katy part of their route, that part of the route 
being merely a bridge line. 





FRISCO DIRECTOR ON G. M. & N. 


An application of E. N. Brown, chairman of St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Company, in Finance No. 1618 (Sub. No. 4), 
for authority to hold the position of director of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad Company in addition to the positions he 
holds with the Frisco and the Rock Island, has been withdrawn, 
as the result of correspondence between Oliver E. Sweet, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Finance of the Commission, and Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Sweet wrote Mr. Brown that consideration of the ap- 
plication indicated there might be in fact competition between 
the Frisco and the Gulf, Mobile & Northern for traffic to and 
from Mobile, and between the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, on the 
one hand, and the Frisco and the Rock Island, on the other, 
for traffic to and from New Orleans. In view of this situation, 
the director raised a question as to the Commission approving 
the application. He said that it seemed probable that the 
Frisco, through its connection and traffic arrangements with 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, necessarily engaged, to 
some extent at least, in competition with the direct line of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, concerning Mobile traffic. 

“Through its control of the New Orleans & Great Northern, 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern reaches New Orleans, and by means 
of the Louisiana & Arkansas both the St. Louis-San Francisco 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific reach that port,” said he. 
“Both these carriers have on their boards directors of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas. It seems probable that under the cir- 
cumstances the Gulf, the Frisco, and the Rock Island are to 
some extent in competition for New Orleans traffic.” 

In reply, Mr. Brown said that while the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas was a friendly connection with the Frisco and the Rock 
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Island, neither had any ownership in that company. He said 
the directors of the Louisiana & Arkansas who were on the 
boards of the Frisco and the Rock Island represented the United 
States & International Securities Corporation, which owned sub- 
stantial amounts of stock of those companies, and did not in 
any sense represent on those boards the L. & A. He said the 
Frisco had friendly relations with the A. T. & N. and that it 
was using it for a Mobile connection, but it desired, through 
the G. M. & N., to establish connection with New Orleans and 
for that purpose had acquired a substantial stock interest in 
that company. It seemed clear to him, he said, that neither 
public nor private interests could be adversely affected by the 
presence on the G. M. & N. board of one director out of twelve 
who was also a director of the Frisco and Rock Island. On 
the other hand, he said, he felt the interests of the Frisco would 
be seriously jeopardized if it had no representation, and that it 
was much more in the public and private interests that such 
representative should be an active director of the Frisco than 
that he should be ‘a mere nominee.” 

However, Mr. Sweet advised that Mr. Brown’s application 
to serve on the board of the G. M. & N. would not, in his opinion, 
receive the Commission’s approval, and inquired if, under the 
circumstances, Mr. Brown desired to withdraw the application. 

In reply to that letter, Mr. Brown said he was prepared 
to withdraw the application without prejudice to its resubmis- 
sion later, if he desired to resubmit it. He said he did not 
wish to press the matter at this time, but that he believed he 
could convince the Commission that neither public nor private 
interests would be adversely affected by his action as a director 
of the G. M. & N. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22879, Texas-Louisiana Power Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Petition of defendants for reconsideration and modification of 
report and order on record as made and petition of defendants 
Suhern Pacific Co. and T. & N. O. for reconsideration and modifica- 
tion upon record as made, or in the alternative, for further hear- 
ing and/or oral argument denied, in view of division 3 reopening 
the case for reconsideration solely with respect to shipments which 
moved in whole or in part in so-called differential territory. 

No. 23156, Arnold Stone Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants’ 
petition for reopening and setting aside of order and consolida- 
tion of said case with I. & S. 3479, stone, granite or marble, from 
and between points in southern territory denied. 

No. 21978 (and Sub. 1), Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. Complainant’s second petition for rehearing denied; pro- 
ceeding reopened to extent only of reconsideration of findings in the 
report on reconsideration solely in respect of the unreasonableness 
of the rates from points on the St. L. S. W. via Thebes and Mo. Pac. 
to Chester and also as to misrouting; and effective date postponed 
until further order of the Commission. 

No. 22807 (and Sub. 1), Merchants & Planters Plant Food Co. 
vs. C. R. IL. & P. et al. Petition of Arkansas Fertilizer Co., com- 
plainant in No. 22807 (Sub. 1), and intervener in No. 22807, for 
reconsideration with respect to past rates and reparation on ship- 
ments of crude phosphate rock, unground, denied. 

No. 24214, Texas Co. vs. C. C. & O. et al. and No. 24293, Samuel 
Stamping & Enameling Co. et al. vs. L. & A. et al. Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana permitted to intervene. 

No. 23329, Butte Fruit & Produce Co., Inc., vs. N. P. Proceed- 
ing reopened for further consideration. 

No. 24274, Southern ‘Traffic Service, Wilmington, N. C., for 
Southern Junk Co. vs. Clyde S.S. Co. et al. Motion of defendants to 
= complaint without a hearing, for want of jurisdiction over- 
ruled. 

No. 22771 (Sub. 1), Falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. Order entered on February 26, 1931, modified to become 
effective on or before May 20, 1931, upon not less than 15 days’ 
notice, instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 22662, Dale Oil & Refining Co. vs. C. G. W. et al. Proceed- 
ing reopened for reargument and reconsideration by entire Com- 
mission. 

No. 22473, Corn Belt Coal Merchants’ Association vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Proceeding reopened for consideration by and argument 
before entire Commission. 

No. 21522 (and Sub. 1 to 4), O. R. Fahrenkopf et al. vs. C. & E. I. 
et al. Procedings reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 22254, Anniston Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. Complain- 
ant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 22471 (and Sub. 1), Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Amend petition of complainants for rehearing denied. 

No, 22376, Charles S. Hardy vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. Complainant’s 
petition for rehearing and further hearing or reconsideration on 
record as made denied. 

No. 22683, F. S. Royster Guano Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration and/or argument on record as 
made, of findings and conclusions of division denied. 

No. 20579, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Erie et al. Complain- 
ant’s third petition for amendment, rehearing and/or reargument 
and/or reconsideration denied. : 

No. 21281, Acewood Petroleum Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
——* petition for reconsideration, reargument or rehearing 
enied. 

No. 23159, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana vs. T. & P. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration on record as made, oral argu- 
ment and modification of order denied. 

No. 23158, F. L. Cooledge & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. P. et al. 
Defendants’ petition for reconsideration and extension of effective 
date of order denied. 

No. 20266, Merchants’ & Planters’ Plant Food Co. vs. L. & N. et 
al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 


No. 22380, George & William Kolb et al. vs. B. & O. etal. Com- 
plainants’ petition for reargument denied. 
No. 22619, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Com- 


plainant’s petition for further hearing and/or reconsideration denied. 
No. 23390, O’Brien Brothers, Inc., vs. I. C. et al. Complainant’s 
petition for reopening and reconsideration on record as made denied. 





No. 19734, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. Ft. W. & R. G. et al 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration and rehearing denied, — 
No. 20664, Emsco Steel Products Co. et al. vs. A. T. & SP et a) 
and _ No. 20707, General Petroleum Corporation of California ys Da 
R. G. W. et al. Petition of complanant in No. 20664 for reconsiders, 
tion on record as made by Commission on banc denied. - 
No. 22609, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. C. & E. et al., No. 99 
Same vs. Pennsylvania et al., and No. 22887, Same vs. Pennsylyan; 
. _. Complainant’s petition for reconsideration on facts pregen,; 
enied. . 

No. 22879, Texas-Louisiana Power Co. et al. vs. A. T. & g 
et al, Proceeding reopened for reconsideration solely with respect 
to shipments which moved in whole or in part in so-called differenti 
territory. ia] 

No. 21337 (and Sub. 1), J. J. Lane vs. A. T. & S. F. et al and 
cases grouped therewith. Petition of defendants for vacation a 
orders awarding reparation denied. 7 

No. 24302, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T, gg 
F. et al. Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce permitted to interven 

No. 24298, Montezuma Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Lehigh Stop, 

Co. permitted to intervene. 7 

No. 24120, Walter Young vs. C. of N. J. et al. Ellison Coal ¢ 
Grain Co., . B. Campbell Co., Charles L. Lovell, Haverhil] Coal 
Supply Co. and Quincy Coal Co. permitted to intervene. : 

No. 21864, Battle Creek Food Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et q 
— —— weeded 2, reopening ——as solely for purpog 
of receiving evidence as to payment an earing of freig woe 
vacated and set aside. ” “ eight charge 

No. 22367 (and sub. 1), Tilman O. 
B. & O. et al. Order modified to become effective April 15, upo 
not less than one day’s notice instead of 30 days. iii 

No. 23428, James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. et al. Motio; 
of complainants to advance, and for oral argument, before entir 
Commission sustained. ; 

No. 22162, Brown Produce Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and No 
17166, Turner-Altus Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Order modifiej 
to become effective on or before April 27, upon not less than 5 days 
instead of 30 days’ notice. j 

Upon complainants’ request, the Commission has dismissed No, 
21030, State Docks Commission et al. vs. G. M. & N. et al., No. 237% 
(and Sub. 1 and 2), Mexican Petroleum Corporation vs. A. C. L. etal. 
No. 23846, Jackson Traffic Bureau for Home Hardware Co. et al. ys 
B. & O. et al., No. 23871, Monmouth County Farmers Exchange et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania, and No. 24141, Balfour Guthrie & Co., Ltd., et al, 
vs. 0.-W. R. & N. Co. 

Upon complainant’s request, the Commission has dismissed No, 
17766, Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of South Dakota ys 
A. & W. et al., No. 22566, N. C. & St. L. vs. Southern et al., No. 23966, 
United States Playing Card Co. vs. A. A. et al., No. 23991, Janney, 
Sample, Hill & Co., a corporation, vs. C. M. St. P. & P., No. 24004 
Reliance Coke & Furnace Co. vs. Erie et al., No. 24005, Booth & Olson 
Inc., vs. C. & N. W., No. 24028, J. C. Famechon Co. vs. N. P. et al, 
No. 24064, Theo. Jenson vs. C. & N. W. and No. 24248, Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 

No. 24001, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. Con- 
plaint dismissed, same having been satisfied. 

No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and steel 
articles. Petition of respondent carriers for modification of third 
supplemental report and order so that alternative rate provision there- 
of would apply only to plate or sheet pipe over two feet but not ex- 
ceeding four feet in diameter denied. 

No. 16939, Railroad Commission of State of Florida vs. A. & R. 
et al. and cases grouped therewith. Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Aberdeen, S. D., Brown Co., and National League of Com- 
mission Merchants of United States permitted to intervene. 

No. 15806 (and Sub. 1), Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. &R. 
et al. and No. 15900 (and Sub. 1), Security Cement & Lime Co. vs 
A. & R. et al. Proceedings reopened for further hearing with respect 
to rates on cement to points on Elkton & Guthrie, on June 4, nine 
o’clock a. m., standard time, at Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., before 
Examiners McChord and Haden. 

No. 24259, R. G. Harris and H. P. Harris, copartners, operating 
as Harris Bros. Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. St. Joseph Grain 
Exchange permitted to intervene. 

No. 24316, Hidalgo County Water Control & Improvement District 
No. 6 vs. St. L. B. & M. et al. Trinity Portland Cement Co. and San 
Antonio Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23849, Baltimore Association of Commerce vs. B. & O. et al. 
Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 20703, Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Order further modified to become effective on or before August 24, 
1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 17217, Geo. C. Meyer et al. vs. Bellefonte Central et al. Order, 
in so far as it relates to class rates, vacated and set aside. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. et al. Phoenix Iron 
Co. and Phoenix Bridge Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7883. Southern Pacific extension. Time _ prescribed 
in certificate within which the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific, 
lessee, shall commence the construction of the extension of the line 
of railroad therein authorized, is extended to May 15, 1931. 

Finance No. 8033. Application Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka for al- 
thority to construct an extension of a line of railroad in Oklahoma 
County, Okla. Application dismissed upon request of Oklahoma City- 
Ada-Atoka. 

No. 24120, Walter Young vs. C. of N. J. et al., Lajoie Coal Co. 
Inc., R. E. Cox Coal Co., J. F. Sheppard & Sons, Inc., Worcester Coal 
Dealers’ Council, New England Coal Dealers’ Association, and W. 
A. Shedd & Co., Inc., permitted to intervene, and motion of defend- 
ants to dismiss original complaint and the complaint as amended, 
in this case, or that matter be assigned for a preliminary hearing, 
overruled. : 

No. 20879, Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co. vs. A. & S. et 4 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing, reargument and/or reconsidera- 
tion denied. 

No. 15030, Sub. 1, Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. The order 
modified to become effective on May 20, 1931, on 10 days’ notice instea¢ 
of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 24326, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. C. B. & Q. ¢# 
al. Southern Wyoming Coal Operators’ Association permitted 
intervene. ; 

No. 24104, Big Sandy Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. & E. et al. hid 
Farm Bureau Federation and Ohio Farm Bureau Service Co. pé- 
mitted to intervent. 

No. 24302, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. Western Brick Co. of Danville, Ill., permitted to intervent 

No. 22771, Falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al._ Ordef 
modified to become effective on May 20, upon not less than 15 days 
instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 13457, Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applications. 
reopened for further consideration. 


Com. 


Bush and Ardry L. Bush ys 
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BRIDGE COMPANIES AND 15A 


Assistant Director Burnside, of the Commission’s bureau of 
ance, on April 20, in Washington, held the first of a number 
fin ‘ngs in No. 24335, in the matter of the application of cer- 
in provisions of the interstate commerce act to bridge com- 
we ies, He heard testimony as to the facts about the Keokuk & 
eit idge Co., used by the Wabash and the Toledo, Peoria 
g Western; the Covington & Cincinnati Elevated Railroad Trans- 
fer and Bridge Co., the stock and bonds of which are owned by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; and the Wilmington Bridge Co., the 
hich, near Wilmington, N. C., is used by the At- 
lantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air Line. They own its 
stock. The Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Co. stock is not owned 
py the railroads using the property. < ; ; 
“ the last mentioned company, desiring to reorganize its 
affairs, started the case by asking the Commission to rule that 
section 15a, relating to fair return on the property of the car- 
riers and recapture of excess earnings, did not apply to it. In- 
stead of doing that the Commission determined to hold a hear- 
ing on the subject. The original idea was limited to the Keokuk 
& Hamilton, but when it was decided to hold a hearing as to 
that carrier it became evident that the question raised by it 
also concerned other bridge companies. 

Testimony as to the accounting methods of the companies 
concerned and their property was given by Royal D. Edsell for 
the Keokuk & Hamilton, J. W. Nokely for the Covington & Cin- 
cinnati and T. W. Mathews for the Wilmington. At one point 
Mr. Burnside wanted to know why the Chesapeake & Ohio could 
not own the bridge without holding its property in a separate 
corporation and rent the bridge to the Louisville & Nashville, 
which also uses it, instead of employing the methods in vogue 
requiring separate accounting and books. The witness sug- 
gested that the history of the company might show the reason, 
but he was not familiar with it. His thought, however, was that 
the bridge company existed before the railroad company and 
that when the latter wanted to get into Cincinnati it merely 
bought the stock of the bridge company. The testimony adduced 
showed a great variety of accounting methods in use, instead 
of the uniformity required by the Commission with respect to 
the accounts of the railroad companies. 

There are twelve other bridge companies respondents in 
the case. Mr. Burnside was to hear seven of them in Chicago 
and three in St. Louis. 


Mr. Burnside stated at the hearing in Chicago, April 22, 
that the proceeding was merely for the purpose of deter- 
mining the classification of the respondent bridge companies 
under the transportation act of 1920, rather than the determina- 
tion of definite recapturable amounts under the recapture 
clause of the act. Ever since passage of the act, the Commis- 
sion has received inquiries from bridge companies as to their 
status, but it has not previously had occasion to make any rul- 
ing, he said. The purpose of the hearing, as he explained it, 
is merely to get the facts, on which the Commission can base 
conclusions as to application of the law. 

Witnesses representing six bridge companies, the facilities 
of which are used by railroads, appeared at the Chicago hear- 
ing, a seventh company, the Atchison and Eastern Bridge Com- 
pany, expected to appear there, not being represented. Complete 
information as to ownership and general accounting features, 
use of facilities, and other matters was presented by the wit- 
nesses. 

The witnesses and the companies represented by them were 
as follows: R. T. Hooper, Sault Ste. Marie Bridge Company; 
W. G. Lerch, Leavenworth Terminal Railway and Bridge Com- 
pany; H. W. Johnson, Winona Bridge Railway Company; G. J. 
Bunting, Dunleith and Dubuque Bridge Company; Charles 
Jensch, Sioux City Bridge Company; J. C. Wallace, Louisville 
and Jefferson Bridge Company. 

The property of the Sault St. Marie Bridge Company extends 
between Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 
Is operated by three railroads, the Canadian Pacific, the Soo 
Line and a short line, for the benefit of the railroads, and is 
hot operated for profit, according to Mr. Hooper, who is auditor 
of miscellaneous accounts, Canadian Pacific. The bridge ex- 
benses, he said, were paid by the railroads which sent all such 
bills in to the bridge company, where additions were made to 
take care of interest on bonds and a sinking fund, and the ex- 
penses were then assessed back against the railroads on a traffic 
basis. As the property was not operated for profit, he said, the 
company felt that it was not affected by the recapture provisions 
of the transportation act. 

n On the other hand, Mr. Gray testified that the property of 
le Sioux City Bridge Company, which crosses the Missouri 
River at Sioux City and is owned jointly by the Omaha Railroad, 
= Which Mr. Gray is vice-president and general manager, and 
© Chicago North Western, is treated exactly as other prop- 
tty of the Omaha used in the conduct of transportation. “We 
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consider it an integral part of the Omaha Railroad,” he said. 
The bridge is used by the Omaha and the Burlington. 

With a single exception, the witnesses testified, the bridge 
companies had no operating revenues. That exception was the 
Louisville and Jefferson, which crosses the Ohio River between 
Jefferson, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., and is owned by the Big 
Four. The bridge company owns four locomotives, according 
to Mr. Wallace, who is general auditor of the Big Four, and 
might be regarded as an operating company, “but not neces- 
sarily as a common carrier.” 

In general, the other companies were said not to be in the 
transportation business, owning no rolling equipment and not 
being organized for profit. Accounting details and circum- 
stances under which the properties are used by the railroads 
operating over the bridges are diverse, according to the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Lerch, who is vice-president and secretary of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, as well as an officer of the bridge company 
he represented, said the Leavenworth Terminal Railway and 
Bridge Company was owned by the Chicago Great Western and 
that, in finance docket 579, the Commission had found that it 
was not a common carrier and had ordered refund of $18,000 
plus interest, paid to it after return of the railroads to private 
operation. 

In each case it was stipulated that the Commission might 
refer to the annual reports of the companies for such informa- 
tion as it desired in addition to that presented by the evidence. 
The hearing was adjourned to April 24 at St. Louis. 


AID FOR FLUSH OIL FIELD 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Filing of tariffs by J. E. Johanson proposing low rates on 
crude petroleum from the new flush oil field in east Texas to 
Missouri and Mississippi River refinery points (see Traffic 
World, April 18) created something of an uproar both among 
railroads and oil refiners. Protests requesting the suspension 
of the tariffs were filed by the Kansas City Southern and the 
Alton & Southern and by the Shell Petroleum Corporation 
shortly after the tariffs, dated to become effective April 24, were 
received by the Commission. The tariffs were defended by 
the Missouri Pacific, the points of origin being on the Texas 
& Pacific and the International-Great Northern, two parts of the 
Missouri Pacific system. 

Arguments in behalf of the tariffs were also made by the 
White Star Refining Co., the Vacuum Oil Co. and the Lubrite 
Refining Co., refiners, the interests of which would be affected 
by the rates proposed by the protested tariffs. 

The Kansas City Southern objected because the tariffs did 
not provide for the use of the rails of that carrier. It alleged 
that its railroad constituted a part of the short line beween the 
points of origin and of destination. H. A. Weaver, vice-presi- 
dent of the protesting carrier, in a telegram to the Commission, 
said that the route embracing the Kansas City Southern was 
170 miles shorter than the proposed route. Continuing, the 
telegram said: 


This short route is a long established channel of trade and 
commerce via which shippers are now shipping a substantial daily 
movement and moreover Missouri Pacific attempting to exercise 
benefits consolidation with International-Great Northern prior to 
actual consolidation contrary to provision transportation act and 
contrary certain assurances in stock control cases and Finance No. 
7470, Missouri Pacific unification case, and prior final decision by 
Commission latter case as to maintenance existing routes. Call 
attention Texas & Pacific must be used as intermediate line via 
either Missouri Pacific or Kansas City Southern route. Request 
vacation of sixth section authority No. 104819 under which tariff 
was published for foregoing reasons and account failure Agent 
Johanson to call attention this carrier to proposed changes on less 
than statutory notice and secure our views thereon in compliance 
with Rule 58, Tariff Circular No. 20. 


The Alton & Southern objected because it was not included 
as a part of the route to Wood River and Roxana, IIl., whereas 
the Terminal Railroad Association line would be included. It 
represented its exclusion as the renewal of the fight against it 
by the association lines because of its failure to reduce its 
intermediate switching charge from $4.95 to $3.15 a car, the 
latter being the terminal association line’s charge. The matter 
of its switching charge, it said, was dealt with by the Commis- 
sion in I. and S. Nos. 3171 and 3225. Its inclusion in the routes, 
the Alton & Southern said, would not hurt the shipper. It said 
it sought protection of its right to participate in the through 
routes and compete for the prospective business. 

Alleging that the proposed rates would disrupt the oil rate 
structure, the Shell Petroleum Corporation further declared that 
the proposed rates were clearly far below those necessary to 
meet pipe line competition from Oklahoma. It also asserted 


that that was shown by its figures representing the delivered 
price in St. Louis of crude, from the new east Texas field and 
It asserted that the delivered price 


from the Oklahoma field. 
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of crude, based on the posted field prices and the proposed rate, 
on east Texas crude, ranged from 82.2 cents a barrel to 92.2 
cents a barrel, while the delivered price of Oklahoma crude was 
$1.09. 

Another assertion made by the Shell was that the propos- 
ing railroads had not shown that pipe lines were being con- 
structed or in contemplation from the east Texas field to any 
of the destinations or that the proposed rates were necessary 
to meet pipe line competition. 

In behalf of the proposed rates the Vacuum Oil Co. said it 
would contract for the supply of crude from the east Texas field 
to its refineries located at Wood River and East St. Louis., IIl1., 
on the basis of a carload rate on petroleum crude oil of twenty 
cents (as proposed) on a minimum of 74,000 pounds. Continu- 
ing, it said: 


These contracts will be let due to the rate permitting the pur- 
chase of this crude oil for rail movement on comparable basis of the 
laid down cost from other producing fields. The present supply of 
crude oil is purchased from producers in other territories and moved 
principally by pipe line to our refineries. If your honorable body 
Suspend these rates, it will force us to continue purchasing our 
supply of crude oil from the present fields. The twenty-cent rate 
named is comparable with possible pipe line cost, which facilities are 
= and will be constructed if present rates remain in 
orce. 


Answering requests for the suspension of the Johanson 
tariffs establishing, among other things, a rate of 20 cents on 
crude oil from the east Texas oil field to Mississippi River re- 
fining points, J. E. Johanson and C. E. Perkins, the latter speak- 
ing directly for the Missouri Pacific system, told the Commission 
that irreparable damage would be done to both the Missouri 
Pacific system lines and oil refiners if the rates proposed were 
suspended. They said the rates, particularly the 20 cent rate to 
East St. Louis, Wood River and Roxana, IIl., in the Mississippi 
River refining district, were needed to enable refiners to make 
long term contracts for the east Texas oil and that the Inter- 
national-Great Northern part of the Missouri Pacific system 
was greatly in need of additional revenue. 

With regard to the protest of the Kansas City Southern, 
because its line was not included in the routing part of the 
tariff, Mr. Perkins said that that road might as well insist upon 
being made part of the routes between other points local to the 
Missouri Pacific system as to urge that its line be included in 
the routes between east Texas and the Illinois points. He em- 
phasized that the International-Great Northern, to which the 
new field is local, was a part of the Missouri Pacific system and 
that, too, without regard to finance docket No. 7470, Missouri 
Pacific unification. He said that the tariffs were filed without 
regard to that proceeding. 

With regard to the Alton & Southern it was pointed out in 
defense of the proposed low rate that it was not included be- 
cause it would make no shrink in its intermediate switching 
charge of $4.95 a car, although it was declared that the Alton & 
Southern was given an opportunity to get into the routing by 
taking $3.60 a car, although the intermediate switching rate of 
the Terminal Railroad Association was only $3.15. In addition 
it was asserted that the delivering lines east of the Mississippi 
River agreed to absorb the intermediate switching and take a 
division of three cents a hundred pounds, 74,000 minimum, out 
of that rate of 20 cents a hundred pounds. 

In answer to a suggestion by the Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
tion that the Missouri Pacific had not shown that any pipe lines 
were being built on in contemplation to bring crude from the 
east Texas field to the Mississippi River refinery district the 
Missouri Pacific said that no such contention or suggestion had 
been made. It said, however, that since the tariffs were filed 
the Sinclair Refining Co. had announced its intention of build- 
ing from the new field to Mexia, Tex., to connect with its trunk 
pipe line and also the trunk line of the Prairie Pipe Line Co. 
Those trunk lines, it was pointed out, served both Gulf ports 
and northern destinations, thereby giving the new field pipe line 
connection. The Missouri Pacific desires to get the crude for 
tank car movement and hold it as long as it can before the pipe 
lines come in. 

The Commission, April 23, refused to suspend the schedules 
establishing rates on crude from the new east Texas oil field 
to refinery centers on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, filed 
to become operative on the next day. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 
No. 22801, Endicott Johnson Corporation et al. vs. B. & S. 


Corporation et al. Complainants ask reopening, argument before 
and reconsideration by entire Commission on record as made. 

No. 22047, Jackson Fertilizer Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks further consideration on records already 
made. 

No. 21323, Dann Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Defendants ask (1) postponement of effective date of order, and 
(2) reopening and reargument before entire Commission. 
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No. 21165, Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. et aj, v3 
B. & O. et al. Complainants ask rehearing. 

No. 22771, Falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al 
C. & O. et al. defendants, ask modification of order enterg; 
February 26. 

No. 22389, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Pennsylvania et , 
Defendants ask reconsideration of report and order of Division 
5 in so far as it relates to reparation. 

No. 17000, part 4-A, rates on refined petroleum produc 
from, to, and between points in southwest, and No. 21080 (ay; 
Subs. 1 to 5, inclusive), Anderson Oil Co. et al. vs. A. gg 
et al. Sinclair Refining Co. asks for reconsideration of that 
portion of the report, pages 446, 447 and 448, particularly findins 
No. 19, on the latter pages which deals with question of Tepara- 
tion on past shipments as prayed for in No. 21080, and sy 
Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive, thereof. 


No. 22446, Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association vs. C. & N. w 
et al. Complainant asks reconsideration and modification of report 
in so far as it deals with rates to South Dakota stations, other thar 
those now accorded rates of 54 cents per cwt. from group 1. ‘7 

No. 22940, Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. et al 
Complainants ask reopening and argument before full Commissioy 

No. 22047, Jackson Fertilizer Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Meridiaz 
Fertilizer Factory, intervener, asks reconsideration of matters in cop. 
troversy by full Commission. ‘ 

No. 20247, Public Utilities Commission of Ohio vs. Pennsylvania 
and No. 20746, A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, et al. vs. A. & R. et al. Minneapolis & Rainy 
River, defendant, asks postponement of order entered February 9 
1929, or exemption of its locomotives therefrom. "7 

No. 14859, Southern Produce Co. et al. vs. D. & P. S. et al. ang 
relatéd cases decided therewith (165 I. C. C. 423). Southwestern rail 
carriers ask amendment of Commission’s order effecting eliminatioy 
of named Texas points from operation. 7 

No. 18458, Rates on petroleum and products within territory oy 
and east of Mississippi River, and south of Ohio River, and east of 
Illinois-Indiana state line, and from points without to points withir 
said territory, No. 17000, part 4, rate structure investigation, petroleum 
and petroleum products, and No. 18253, Texas Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Texas Company, complainant in No. 18253, and intervener in the other 
proceedings, asks reopening in so far as they pertain to the rates on 
petroleum and its products to destinations in the south, for the pur- 
pose of further hearing, briefs, argument and consideration. 

No. 17000, part 4A, Rates on refined petroleum products from 
to and between points in southwest. No. 17459, Texhoma Oil & Re- 
fining Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. Continental Oil Co., successor to 
complainant in No. 17459, asks reconsideration and modification of 
findings in that case shown as Finding 12, volume 171, I. C. C. 44 

No. 22145, Consolidated Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., interveners, asks reopening, and reconsideration 
on record as made in so far as report finds the assailed rates not 
unreasonable in the past. 

No. 22071, Atwood Farmers’ Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainants ask rehearing and/or reconsideration of findings and 
conclusions. 

No. 20945, Ware Bros. Agency vs. C. & A. et al., and cases grouped 
therewith. Complainant asks corrected order for purpose of pro- 
viding specific through rates from Mooar, Ia., and Ashburn, Mo., to 
Tuscumbia, Ala., on commodities named in finding 1, of Commnis- 
sion’s report and order dated March 20, 1931, and a minimum weight 
of 24,000 pounds for application on commodities named in finding 1 
in lieu of the minimum weight of 30,000 pounds prescribed. p 

No. 17000, part 4, Rate structure investigation, petroleum ani 
products, and No. 18458, General petroleum investigation. Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce and Alabama State Docks Commission, inter- 
veners and protestants, ask rehearing and reargument relative to 
rates from Mobile, Ala., to points in southern territory. 


No. 17000, part 4-A, rates on refined petroleum products from, 
to and between points in southwest, and No. 21080 (and Sub. 1 to 1 
incl.), Anderson Oil Co. vs. A. & S. et al. Complainants in No. 210i 
and subs. ask reconsideration and/or reargument of findings No. li 
and No. 19 as shown on pages 445 and 447 of report. : 

No. 22257, South Dakota Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. C.& 
N. W. Complainant asks reconsideration and modification of report 
and order of division 3. 

No, 22020, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association vs. A. T. & S.F. 
et al. E. B. Boyd, agent for carriers parties to order, asks post- 
ponement of effective date of order. 

No. 22771, and Sub 1. Falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., vs. C. & 0. 
et al. Complainant asks reconsideration on record as made and fe 
argument before entire Commission. 

No. 20144 (and Sub. 1), Barrett Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. No 
15886 (and Sub. 1), Barrett Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. andl. && 
3130, Rates on roofing and paving pitch and tar. Defendants ask post 
ponement of effective date of order. 


I. C. C. REPARATION POWER 


Arguments are to be made in the United States Circul 
Court of Appeals at New Orleans on April 27 in Eagle Cotto 
Oil Co. vs. Southern et al. on appeal from the federal district 
court at Meridian, Miss. The case is the one in which the court 
decided that the plaintiff was not entitled to recover on a 
award of reparation made by the Commission when the laite! 
found unreasonable a rate on coal to Meridian, Miss., which 
the railroads established by reason of its prior decision in which 
it, according to the railroad contention, compelled them 
establish the rate which it later found unreasonable to such 
an extent that it awarded reparation to the basis of the later 
rate. (See Traffic World, January 17, p. 151.) In his opiniol 
District Judge Cox relied to a large extent upon the reasonllé 
of judges sitting in state courts, inasmuch as most of the lit 
gation for the recovery on awards of reparation were taken to 
state courts, the action being in the nature of suits to recovel 
money had. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


rters and Digests of Matienal Reporter System, 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Judicial Court of Maine.) In action for damage to 
goods, shipper must prove goods were in better condition when 
delivered to carrier than on arrival.Goldberg et al. vs. New 
york, N. H. & H. R. Co., 153 Atl. Rep. 812. ' 

It appearing shipment was undamaged when delivered to 
carrier and damaged when delivered to consignee, it will be 
presumed damage was caused by delivering carrier.—lIbid. 

Absent evidence goods were undamaged when delivered to 
carrier, presumption of damage by delivering carrier cannot 
attach.—Ibid. 

Statement in bill of lading merchandise was received by 
carrier “in apparent good order” held admission that, so far as 
external appearance was concerned, shipment was in good con- 
dition when received by carrier.—Ibid. 

Admission in bill of lading goods were received by carrier 
in apparent good order, and proof of damaged condition when 
received by consignee, made prima facie case for consignee.— 
Ibid. 

To recover damages to shipment during transportation, ship- 
per must prove good condition when delivered to carrier or 
receipt acknowledging good condition.—Ibid. 

Carrier’s receipt goods were in good condition is not con- 
clusive.—Ibid. 

No presumption is raised by carrier’s receipt reciting good 
condition of merchandise, where merchandise is not open to 
inspection.—Ibid. 

Carrier is not permitted to open cases and wrappings to 
examine contents.—Ibid. 

Where damage of bales by water was apparent from exterior 
inspection on arrival carrier’s failure to note condition when 
receiving bales raised presumption condition did not then exist. 
—Ibid. 

Shipper having made prima facie case as to damage and 
carrier having offered rebutting evidence, fact issue was raised. 
—Ibid. 

Evidence supported verdict against carrier for water dam- 
age to bales of linen rags.—Ibid. 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Railroad shipper seeking 
damages for delay in delivery of cattle had burden to establish 
unreasonable delay by preponderance of evidence.—Missouri Pac. 
R. Co. vs. Gilsinger, 35 S. W. Rep. (2d) 1003. 

In railroad shipper’s suit for damages from delay in delivery 
of cattle, court should have directed verdict for railroad under 
evidence (45 USCA, sec. 71). 

The undisputed evidence showed that the cattle reached 
their destination as soon as it was possible, moving on regular 
schedules, in compliance with 45 USCA, sec. 71, under which 
cattle are not permitted to remain in cars in transit for a 
greater period than 28 hours unless a waiver is signed, which 
was not done in this case.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter Syste 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, oo 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Corporation, 
though having projected line of railroad and applied for certifi- 
cate of necessity, held not “party in interest,” entitled to enjoin 
alleged railroad extension without approval of Interstate Com- 
Ge ae een (Transporation Act Sec. 402, 49 USCA sec. 1 
145, 2U, 22)). 

Corporation seeking to enjoin alleged railroad extension 
without approval of Interstate Commerce Commission, as re- 
quired by transportation act, sec. 402, 49 USCA, sec. 1 (18, 20, 
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22), had merely projected line of railroad and applied to Com- 
mission for certificate of necessity, but at time of hearing in 
suit for injunction, application had not been granted nor denied. 
—Southern Pacific Co. vs. Western Pacific California R. Co., 46 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 729. 





(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) State cannot require inter- 
state common carriers to secure certificate of public convenience 
and necessity.—Shorty’s Bus Line et al. vs. Gibbs Bus Line, Inc., 
et al., 35 S. W. Rep. (2d) 868. 

State cannot deny interstate use of highway by common 
carriers merely because existing state lines of transportation 
would be prejudiced.—Ibid. 

State laws control only privilege of operating motor vehicles 
for hire between points within state.—Ibid. 

Certificate permitting operation of interstate motor vehicles 
for hire held valid as affecting transportation of passengers into 
state or from points in state to another state.—Ibid. 

Commissioner, before granting intrastate certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity, must find from facts that addi- 
tional schedules are necessary.—Ibid. 

“Necessity for additional trips” warranting granting of cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity does not exist unless 
scheduled trips do not take care of travel.—Ibid. 

To show that traveler could get to place and return from 
it more conveniently does not show “necessity for additional 
trips’ warranting granting of certificate of public convenience 
and necessity.—Ibid. 

Where bus line was being operated over intrastate route, 
evidence did not establish necessity for additional trips war- 
ranting granting of certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity.—Ibid. 


STONE REPARATION CASE 


By denying a petition for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the tenth circuit in No. 847, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al.,petitioners, vs. 
Consolidated Cut Stone Co., respondent, April 20, the Supreme 
Court of the United States refused to disturb the judgment given 
by the lower courts against the carriers based on an award 
of reparation made by the Commission on shipments of stone 
from Bedford and other Indiana points to Tulsa, Okla., 113 
I. C. C. 480. 

The carriers refused to pay reparation on the ground that 
the stone company, while it physically paid the freight charges 
in the first instance, did not finally pay or bear the charges 
and consequently was not and could not have been damaged 
within the meaning of the interstate commerce act. The car- 
riers said the stone company remitted the carriers’ receipted 
freight bills to the consignors of the shipments and received 
credit for the full amount of the freight charges on the purchase 
price of the stone. 

The carriers, in their petition for certiorari, said the case 
was of nation-wide importance to shippers and carriers, and that 
it was important in the public interest and desirable to have 
the question involved settled by the Supreme Court, so that 
there might be uniformity of decision. Continuing, they said: 


Prior to the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Missouri Portland Cement Company vs. Director General, 88 I. C. C. 
492, it had uniformly held that where freight charges are paid by th 
consignees, but are charged back to the consignors, the consignees 
are not entitled to reparation. Since that decision, however, upon 
purported authority of the decision of this court in Southern Pacific 
Company vs. Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Company, 245 U. S. 531 (38 S. 
Ct. Rep. 186), the Commission has reversed itself and now holds that 
whoever pays the freight charges in the first instance is entitled to 
reparation and the fact that the one who paid is not damaged is not 
of controlling importance. The result is that there are a number of 
cases pending in the courts wherein the carriers have declined to 
voluntarily pay reparation to consignees, where the freight charges 
were charged back to the consignors. The members of the Commis- 
sion are divided upon the question, as shown by the reported deci- 
sions of the Commission. 

The decision of the court below is in conflict with the decision of 
this court in Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company vs. Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, 269 U. S. 217. (46 S. Ct. Rep. 73.) 

The decision of the court below is in conflict with the decision of 
the district court for the northern district of Illinois in Adams et al. 
vs. Mellon, Director General, 39 Fed. (2d) 80, now pending in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the seventh circuit. 


CONTRACT WAREHOUSE CASES 


Arguments have been made in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in nine cases, collectively known as the Phila- 
delphia warehouse cases, Nos. 635 to 643, inclusive, among 
which is Merchants’ Warehouse Co. vs. United States, Interstate 
Commerce Commission and James Gallagher. The object of the 


suits is to have the courts set aside an order of the Commission 
in James Gallagher et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., and two com- 
plaints joined with it, 160 I. C. C. 563, directing the Pennsyl- 
vania, Reading and Baltimore & Ohio to cancel their tariffs and 





for the hand 


at BUFFALO, RY. 


Ultra-modern warehouses, located in the very heart of the 
wholesale and retail districts, are served by all railroads 
entering the city, Great Lakes steamers and New York 
Barge Canal lines. Suburban auto trucking companies 
maintain offices within the warehouse. Special attention 
is given to pool-car distribution. 

We offer every service that your own branch could furnish 
other than selling the merchandise. 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


at PHILADELPHIA 


Here fifteen of the largest ocean cargo carriers can be 
worked simultaneously. Waterside storage is provided 
by two reinforced concrete and steel structures of over 
1,000,000 square feet. There is railroad storage for over 
500 cars. Tracks extend the entire length of all piers. 
The 25-acre yard adjacent to the piers is devoted to the 
storage and distribution of lumber. 

Our negotiable receipts are accepted by all financial insti- 
tutions as best collateral security. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 
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THEsE five great terminals offer facilities to the merchant 


marine, shippers, distributors and consignees of export and import 


cargoes that are nowhere else available. Centralized management directed 
by executives of long experience in terminal and warehouse operation 


insures a uniform high standard of service throughout the entire chain. 
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MINALS 


at PHILADELPHIA 


Eleven mammoth warehouses, conveniently located through- 
out the city, provide over 2,100,000 square feet of excellent 
storage space. Each property is served by P. R. R. sidings. 
The Merchants Warehouse Company are the largest op- 
erators of warehouses in Philadelphia and are equipped 
to furnish all kinds of service incident to the handling of 
package freight on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash ad- 
vances may be had on stored goods. Insurance rates are low. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Assistant Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 


at NEW YORK 


Shippers and distributors are offered the facilities of two 
modern, fireproof, double-deck piers, 1320 feet long by 
150 feet wide, located within the free lighterage limits, 
affording shipments via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide 
provide quicker docking and undocking, which materially 
speeds arrivals and departures. There are no lighter or 
barge detentions ... no long trucking ... no piling... 
fireproof storage direct from ship. Storage handling 
charges and insurance rates are unusually low. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-President and General Manager 
17 State Street 


HAINof TIDEWATER TERMINALS | 
and ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES _ 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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cease giving allowances to the warehouses with which they 
have contracts for loading and unloading freight at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on the ground that the services they perform are for the 
shippers and not for the railroads. The Commission held that 
such allowances were concessions from the rates and therefore 
unlawful. 

John W. Davis argued that the services were services for 
the railroads and that therefore the Commission’s order should 
be set aside. J. Stanley Payne, for the Commission, contended 
that the freight unloaded by the warehouses was the freight 
sent to them as consignees, for storage, handling or other com- 
mercial disposition rather than mere unloading or loading as a 
transportation service which the railroads, on account of their 
limited facilities at Philadelphia, had undertaken to perform, 
rather than have the consignees or consignors perform. He 
said that the method of conducting the business through the 
warehouses was unduly prejudicial to other warehouses in 
Philadelphia and permitted the contract warehouses to conduct 
a warehouse business in competition with the complaining ware- 
houses on a basis of cost lower than that of non-contract houses 
by the amount of the allowances to them which the non-contract 
houses did not receive when they were the consignees of freight 
intended for further handling or distribution from Philadelphia. 

John J. Hickey, attorney for the complaining warehouse 
interest, pointed out that while the theory was that the contract 
houses were performing a service for the railroads, the practices 
showed that they were not really freight houses for the railroads, 
as implied by the tariffs pertaining to them. Mr. Payne also 
took the position that the contract houses were not operated 
or used as public freight stations, but were used to furnish stor- 
age and distribution services for the shippers using them. 

John P. Connolly, representing the Philadelphia Warehouse 
and Cold Storage Co., pointed out that that company, under 
its contract with the Reading, constructed a warehouse and 
cold storage plant facilities to handle the dairy product ship- 
ments received by the Reading. His contention was that that 
company was the agent of the carrier in the performance of 
that service. 

A three-judge court in the eastern district of Pennsylvania 
enjoined the order of the Commission, 44 Fed. (2d) 373. 


STEAMSHIP CARGO DAMAGE CASE 

In No. 757, Abraham J. Weinstein, doing business under 
the trade name of Weinstein Brothers, petitioner, vs. Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Corporation et al., the Supreme Court of the 
United States has denied a petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the second circuit. 
Petitioner sought to recover for damages to a shipment of 4,000 
crates of cabbage but lost due to the lower court holding that 
he had failed to prove jurisdiction. 


MOFFAT TUNNEL LITIGATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, April 20, in No. 
751, the Moffat Tunnel Improvement District et al., petitioners, 
vs. the Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co., and No. 752, same 
title, denied petitions for writs of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the tenth circuit. The litigation 
involved the validity of the “Moffat Tunnel Railroad Contract 
and Lease,” granting the railroad company a leasehold estate 
in the Moffat railway tunnel. The Circuit Court held that the 
instrument was not void in toto, sustained the district court 
in holding that certain parts were illegal and void, but that 
the district court had eliminated certain parts of the instru- 
ment which should not have been eliminated and decreed that 
those parts be reinstated in the instrument. 


COKE CUT PROTESTED 


Official classification territory coal and coke producers and 
official territory railroads, other than the Southern Railway, 
have asked the Commission to suspend a rate of $2.80 a net 
ton from the Birmingham, Ala., district to Charleston, S. C., on 
coke to be transshipped from the southern port to north At- 
lantic and New England points. The rate is dated to be effec- 
tive April 28. 

Northeastern_interests claim that the rate would be ruinuos 
to their interests and that it would not be confined to transporta- 
tion from the Birmingham district to Charleston. The protests 
come from both hard and soft coal producers, the former on 
account of the direct competition between coke and anthracite 
and the soft coal interests because of the direct competition 
between bituminous coal and coke, and also on the ground that 
the coke from southern ovens will come into competition with 
the coke made by Atlantic seaboard ovens using coke from mines 
on = Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio and the Vir- 
ginian. 

In addition to the directly interested parties the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Chamber of Commerce asked for suspension on account 
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of what it said would be the grave disruption of existing cg 
markets in that territory, with consequent injury to the Bi, 
sources of supply. 7 

The protest in behalf of official classification territory Jing 
was made by Robert N. Collyer, acting as their agent. Elia 
Farley, president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Wester ood 
Company, made a protest in behalf of the anthracite coq) ore 
duced in that company’s territory. He said that in View 
the restrictions around the rate it was apparent that it y, 
proposed to permit the producers of coke in the Birminghay 
district to dump their surplus in the northern states, for dome 
tic consumption, in competition with the anthracite coal, 

E. J. McVann, traffic manager of the Property Owners’ Con. 
mittee, representing mine operators shipping their tidewate 
coal principally through the Hampton Roads ports, said tha the 
present was not the time to disturb seriously the rate Situatign 
on coal and coke. The status should be preserved, he said 
so long as that could be done. The existing coal rate Situation, 
he added, was such that there should be no rate changes thy 
would increase the competitive stress as between competi, 
fields, except for some compelling reason, which, he said, jj 
not appear to be present in the case of the proposed rate redu. 
tion from Alabama to Charleston. 

Collyer said the official territory lines vigorously protest, 
against the publication of such reduced and depressed rates » 
coke from the southern origins as would result “in the unnatuy 
invasion of markets in official classification territory by co 
under a rate situation that neutralizes and destroys the natyy 
geographic advantages to protestant carriers and menaces i: 
coke ovens served by them.” 

The New England Fuel and Transportation Co., Bost, 
Mass., Connecticut Coke Co., New Haven, Conn., and Providen: 
Gas Co., Providence, R. I., said that under the proposed rx 
Alabama coke would be sold from 99 cents to $1.89 a net tm 
under the prevailing prices in New England and would be nip 
ous to New England coke producers. They said that if t» 
rate were allowed to become effective they would have to appa 
to their railroads for reduced rates. They said that section ly 
made it the duty of the Commission to protect the carrie; 
in one district from the destructive rate policies of carriers 
another district. 

The New England request was indorsed by Koppers Se 
board Coke Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Philadelphia Coke Cce., Phil. 
delphia, Pa., Consolidated Gas Co., New York, Seaboard 3; 
Products Coke Co., Arlington, N. J., Hudson Valley Fuel (i 
and the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8701, authorizing the North Tex 
and Santa Fe Railway Company to issue a registered first-mortgz: 
6 per cent gold bond, series B, for $650,000, to be delivered to th 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company in satisfaction of: 
like amount of applicant’s indebtedness to that company for advance 
for capital purposes, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7890, approving ani 
authorizing modification of operating agreement of April 30, 1% 
between the Detroit & Mackinac Railway Company and the Br 
& Michigan Railway & Navigation Company, previous report }f 
I. C. C. 347, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8787. Joint petition of New York Telephone ( 
and Boston Valley Telephone Co. for approval of acquisition by for 
mer of property of latter in Erie county, N. Y. _ 

Finance No. 8791. Harris County-Houston Ship Channel Nat 
gation District asks authority to construct and/or acquire short strett 
of line in Harris county, Tex., to be operated by member carriers % 
railroad of the Port Terminal Association, being the same subj 
gg involved in the application of the rail carriers in Finance ™ 


Finance No. 8794. W. H. Bremner, as receiver of the Mint 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., asks authority to issue 96 promissit 
notes in amount of $2,464.66 each for payment of unpaid balance © 
purchase price of 100 flat cars. ' 

Finance No. 8797. Joint application of the Bell Telephone (= 
pany of Pennsylvania and of the Leatherwood Telephone Company® 
approval of acquisition by former of property of latter in Clam 
county, Pa. , is 

Finance No. 8798. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and its subs® 
iary, the Coal & Coke Railway Co., ask authority to abandon aut 
ua less than a mile of the Turner branch in Kanawha cout 

~ wee te 

Finance No. 8799. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
authority to construct a branch line in Eddy county, N. M., from! 
point near Loving easterly about 5 miles to serve a potash refine 
and adjacent territory. 


RAILWAY EXIPRESS DIRECTOR 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, has bee 


authorized by the Commission to hold the position of directo! ® 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


I. and S. 3526, commutation passenger fares between poil® 
in New Jersey and New York City via D. L. & W. R. &. |® 


journed hearing), was assigned for April 23, at Newark, N. 4 


before Examiner Wilbur. 
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| described by W. W. Sayers, of the Link-Belt Company, at the 
| jast day of the materials handling meetings in connection with 
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Mechanical Handling of Materials 


OTARY railroad car dumpers, self-loading ships, terminal 
handling of grain, sugar beets, sugar cane, fertilizer, 


sand and gravel, an 


the second national indus- 


P trial equipment exposition 


and management Congress 
at Cleveland, April 17 (see 


' Traffic World, April 18, p. 


5 966). 


Selection of the proper 
types and combinations of 


S conveyors for the particu- 
jar job was stressed as of 
» paramount 


importance to 


the most economical func- 


st aad 


» revolution. 
» Mony of the speakers 
; Was uniformly 

effect that savings 


tioning. “The buyer should 


| seek expert counsel of the 


conveyor manufacturer, or 


of a consulting engineer 


who has wide experience in 
the application of equip- 


» ment,” said Mr. Sayers. 


Emphasis on that ap- 
proach to materials han- 
dling problems was promi- 
nent throughout the meet- 
ings. It was repeatedly 
emphasized that there are 
few fixed formulas to guide 
the individual in the solu- 


| tion of particular handling 
' problems. Progress is made 


through knowing how 
others have dealt with simil 
change of advanced ideas; 


peared to be recognized as the central idea behind the congress 
In the meetings, representatives of industries 
and organizations explained in detail systems of handling that 


and exposition. 


were in operation, and the 
in equipment, supplies 
and accessories. 

It was pointed out 
that mass production 
methods in fabrication 
did not evolve over- 
night; that they were 
the result of a steady 
evolution, and that in a 
sense the question of 
reducing handling 
costs, which has more 
recently been receiv- 


} ing attention, is of the 


same nature. But a 
corollary of that situa- 


» tion was held to be 
» that 


just as great 
changes will come 
about in handling 
methods, with corre- 


; sponding reductions in 
» Costs, as resulted from 


the so-called industrial 
The testi- 


to the 


effected as the result of 
the substitution of 
machinery and power 
methods for older hand 
operations are much 
greater than might be 
anticipated — if that 
substitution igs intelli- 
gently controlled. The 


Process involves always a careful study of particular problems, 
rather than a mere adaptation of existing methods to operations 
lot previously performed mechanically. 
difference between individual problems was just as prominent 
. feature of the talks as were the reported economies. 

Figures based on an actual survey of handling operations 


d 





in connection with the use of indus 


d many other bulk materials were 
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A new hydraulic lift truck 
exhibited at the industrial ex- 
position. it has a capacity of 
6,000 pounds and will raise 
the platform to a maximum 
height of of 62/4 inches. 








ar problems; through the slow inter- 
through trial and error. That ap- 
and Lichtner Company, Boston; 


exposition offered many new ideas 








Exhibit at the industrial exposition and management congress featuring a new 
portable crane, with a capacity of a thousand pounds, gas or electric drive, and 
a telescopic electric stacker with a maximum extension of 12 feet. 


That there is a great 


At the banquet the evening of 


Cranes,” report presented by F. A. 
committee; “Capacity of Containers,” report by W. E. Farrell, 


trial tractors show that the 


individual tractor replaces from two to ten men, according to 
G. E. Hagemann, editor, Alexander Hamilton Institute, who spoke 
at the trucking and shipping session. 

“I am for every piece of materials handling equipment that 


has been invented,” was 
the way in which J. B. 


Miller, stores department, 
Milwaukee’ Railroad, _ ex- 
pressed his enthusiasm. 


But he went on to point out 
that there was more in- 
volved in tbe efficient use 
of equipment than the mere 


substitution of machines 
for men. In his own or- 
ganization, he _ said, lift 


trucks and skids, as well as 
other equipment, were do- 
ing things that had never 
been dreamed of when they 
were first introduced. 


Wide Range of Subjects 


The wide range of the 
subjects covered in the 
materials handling meet- 
ings, which were sponsored 
by the materials handling 
division of the American 
Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, in conjunction with 
the Society of Industrial 
Engineers, the American 
Management Association, 


and other cooperating organizations, is indicated by the follow- 
ing list of speakers, in addition to those already given: ‘“Distribu- 
tion and Marketing,’ Gorton James, vice-president, Thompson 
“Standards for Locomotive 


Smythe, chairman of sub- 


chairman of sub-com- 
mittee; “Types of 
Materials to Use in 
Materials Handling 
Equipment,” Hervey J. 
Skinner, Boston; “Han- 
dling on Skids,” C. C. 
Stuber, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, 
Akron; “Pneumatic 
Handling of Vegetable 
Potash,” J. F. Barnard, 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
Company, Baltimore; 
“Use of Rubber Pro- 
ducts for Materials 
Handling,’’ C. W. 
Staacke, B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron; 
“Weighing and Count- 
ing Devices Used on 
Materials Handling 
Equipment,’’ A. B. 
Jacobs, E. & T. Fair- 
banks Company, New 
York, and “Uses and 
Application of Portable 
Belt Conveyors,” J. B. 
Bray, vice-president, 
Fairfield Engineering 
Company, Marion, O. 
Equipment dis- 
played in the exhibition 
hall by the nearly 100 
exhibitors included a 
great variety of lift 
trucks (electric, gas- 


electric, etc.); tractors and trailers of a variety of types and 
sizes; overhead monorail conveyors; power and gravity roller 
conveyors; belt conveyors; small electric crane trucks, stackers, 
portable hand and power cranes, and many other devices both 
new and old for the simplification of handling operations. 


April 16 General James G. 
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Harboard, president of the Radio Corporation of America, spoke 
on “In Years to Come.” He was introduced by Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War. Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, president, 
Gilbreth, Inc., spoke as a representative of the Hoover Unem- 
ployment Conference on “Unemployment, a Challenge.” Daniel 
Morgan, Cleveland City Manager, also made a brief talk. 

From the shipper viewpoint, one of the most interesting 
addresses in the course of the congress was the addrses of R. L. 
Lockwood, formerly of the Department of Commerce, briefly 
reported last week, on “The Development of Skid Shipping.” 


National Skid Rental Agency 


He said a national skid rental agency was in process of 
formation, that would make it possible for the individual shipper 
to rent skids for his shipments. Plans for the company had 
been carefully worked out and it was probable the service would 
be available in the near future, he said. 

“The skid company would provide and maintain a supply of 
standard freight skids of high quality at-selected traffic centers, 
deliver them to shippers and collect them from consignees,” he 
said, in explanation of the service. He continued, in part, as 


follows: 

The skid service company must necessarily have warehousing, 
trucking, and other facilities available at each point, and must 
eventually have branches in all important cities, and agencies in 
smaller places. Each branch would be prepared to deliver and collect 
empty skids anywhere in its territory. Rental charges would be set 
at a flat rate per skid per trip, regardless of distance within a given 
large zone, as for example between the Mississippi and the Hudson 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. According to present 
estimates the rental rate within this zone would in no case exceed 
$2.00 per skid per trip, and would probably be considerably lower 
after the service had been established on a regular and sound basis. 
Shipper and consignee would each be allowed two days “free time’”’ 
for loading and unloading. If either wished to retain the skids in 
his plant for a longer period, a per diem rental would be charged. 
The charge would be low enough to permit a consignee, for example, 
to retain skids for several weeks, and still show a net saving over 
former costs of unloading and rehandling the same goods. The 
consignee might also use the skids for reshipment of goods. 

The problem of keeping track of the skids, and of so balancing 
shipments as to avoid excessive movement of empty skids, may at 
first glance seem to offer considerable difficulty. The facts are, how- 
ever, that the same sort of administrative and accounting work are 
required to keep track of railroad cars, containers, returnable drums, 
cable reels, and compressed gas tanks, and have been successfully 
accomplished in all these and some other fields. The problem is less 
complicated than that of the Car Service Division of the railroads, 
where every car must be recorded by name of line and serial number 
at all times. Standard skids of each size will all be alike as to 
dimensions and capacity, and all equally acceptable to the shipper. It 
will only be necessary to keep track of them by quantity. Each 
skid will be marked with the maker’s name and a serial number, 
but this identification will only be used in the case of damaged skids, 
which would be recorded in the maintenance and repair work. The 
skid service company would expect to use only one size of skid for a 
considerable period, and it would undoubtedly be the 42 by 60 inch 
standard freight skid, similar to those used in the experimental work 
previously described. Careful study of shippers’ requirements indi- 
cates clearly that the greatest possible variety of merchandise freight 
can be carried on skids of about this size, with rounded corners, 
smooth platform surface, and suitable end racks. 


Selection of a standard “freight skid’’ was characterized by 
Mr. Lockwood as a forward step comparable to the adoption of 
a “standard” gauge by the railroads. The dimensions of the 
skid have been chosen after much study, according to him, and 
have been standardized by the Department of Commerce. The 
two factors that carried the most influence in determination of 
the dimensions were economical stowage in a box car and con- 
venience in handling on short turns, he said. Fourteen skids 
placed end to end in two rows of seven each can be stowed 
compactly in a 36-foot box car, and if the car is over 40 feet in 
length an additional skid can be placed cross-wise opposite the 
door, he explained. Each skid of the construction outlined can 
carry a load of approximately 5,000 pounds, he said, so that 
adequate ultilization of rail equipment is provided for. 

As the result of extensive experiments conducted with the 
standardized skid it was shown that goods properly packed, 
with skids properly stowed and blocked, reduced claims 
materially, in contrast to the usua! methods of stowing goods in 
separate boxes, packages or crates. “Damage in handling in- 
dividual items in loading, unloading and other operations can 
be practically eliminated,” he declared. ‘Packing methods 
can be modified to save labor and material.” There was no 
damage to either skids or material in the course of the experi- 
ments conducted, he said. 


FLOUR STORAGE INDICTMENTS 


The Commission’s bureau of inquiry has received copies 
of mdictments voted by the grand jury at Newark, N. J., against 
the Erie and Frederick W. Huber, Inc., alleging the giving 
and receiving of concessions and discriminations in the matter 
of the storage of flour at the flour pier of the railroad at Wee- 
hawken, N. J., between March 1, 1928, and January 1, 1931. 
The indictments allege that the Erie did not collect storage 
charges on flour sent to Frederick W. Huber, Inc., a corporation, 
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on order-notify bills of lading, and that the consignee Corporg. 
tion did not pay the charges provided in the tariffs, thereby 
receiving concessions. The flour was unloaded by the railro,; 
company and later sent to other points in the New York hart, 
region. Free storage is alleged to have been given for as many 
as 346 days. The indictment against the railroad company ¢, 
tains twenty-five counts and that against the consignee ¢. 
poration ten counts. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3591, the Commission has suspended froy 
April 20 until November 20 schedules in supplement No. 18 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6, D. T. Lawrence; | 
I. C. C0. C. No. 50, E. H. Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 34, and Rc. 
Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 19; and supplement No. 12 to Illinois Freig}; 
Classification No. 15, C. W. Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 179. Th 
suspended schedules propose changes in section 3 of rule 3 
in the Consolidated and Illinois Freight Classifications gover. 
ing the size and minimum weights of freight cars ordered }y 
shippers and furnished by the carriers for the transportation 
various commodities. 

In I. and S. No. 3592, the Commission has suspended from 
April 20 until November 20 schedules in supplements Nog, 4; 
and 86 to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe I. C. C. No. 10323. The 
suspended schedules propose to increase the rates on molasses 
and syrup, in straight carloads, and in mixed carloads with 
sugar, from New Orleans, La., and Texas City and Sugarland. 
Tex., to certain destinations on the Atchison, Topeka & Sant 
Fe in New Mexico. The following is illustrative, rates in cents 
per 100 pounds: 


From New Orleans, La., to Santa Fe and Vaughn, N. M., present 
95, proposed 1141%4; Las Cruces, N. M., present 95, proposed 117%. 









































In I. and S. No. 3593, the Commission has suspended from 
April 20 until November 20 schedules in supplements Nos. 131 
and 155 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008, joint with other 
agents, and supplements Nos. 42 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. ¢ 
No. 2187, and F. L. Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1361. The suspended 
schedules propose to restrict the application of class “D” rates 
so as not to apply on asphalt, natural, by-product or petroleum, 
carloads, from, to, or between points in southwestern territory. 

In I. and S. No. 3594, the Commission has suspended from 
April 20 until November 20 schedules in supplements Nos. 1il 
and 155 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008, supplements Nos. 
16 and 17 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2242, and other tariffs 
issued by E. B. Boyd, W. S. Curlett, B. T. Jones and Frank Van 
Ummersen. The suspended schedules propose to increase the 
rates on rough rice, in carloads, from Arkansas producing points 
to St. Charles, Mo., and other destinations in northern Missouri. 
The following is illustrative, rates in cents per 100 pounds: 


























_ To St. Charles, Mo., from Jonesboro, Ark., present 21, proposed 
35; Stuttgart, Ark., present 25, proposed 35. 


COST OF SCHOOL BUS SERVICE 


The cost of school bus service in the United States in 193) 
is estimated at approximately $40,000,000, according to the Office 
of Education of the U. S. Department of the Interior. 

Approximately 2,000,000 children are carried to and from 
school daily by this means of transportation. Nearly 50,0! 
busses daily serve about 17,000 schools, according to informs 
tion obtained by the Office of Education, which adds: 


























Since 1869, when the first state law for transportation of schol 
children was passed by Massachusetts, and followed by similar laws 
in Vermont in 1876 and Maine in 1880, practically all states have 
enacted some form of legislation permitting transportation of childre! 
to and from school. Delaware and Wyoming, in 1919, were among the 
last states to enact school transportation legislation. In many states 
transportation is compulsory for pupils living a certain distance from 
the school building. , 

The cost of school bus service in‘the United States during 1% 
is said to have been approximately $40,000,000. Of this amount Indian 
probably expended more than any other state, nearly $4,000,000, while 
North Carolina, Louisiana, Ohio, Iowa, Mississippi, Minnesota, ant 
California, each disbursed more than a million dollars for school bus 
operation. Practically every state operated more school busses ! 
1930 than in any previous year, statistics show. ’ 

Probably no better example of the increase of bus transportatiol 
for school purposes can be cited than a presentation of expenditul 
figures for school bus transportation in Maryland. In 1920 this staté 
paid $65,000 for transportation of school children. In 1930, just l! 
years later, this disbursement had been increased to $600,000, near 
10 times as much. ; 

Much of the success of ‘‘consolidated’’ rural high schools is 4 
tributed to the motor bus of today and to improved highways. A 
decrease in the number of small rural schools has been paralleled 
an increase in ‘‘consolidated” schools. ‘‘Consolidated” schools have bee? 
established at the rate of more than 1,000 per year during the 
10 years. From 1918 to 1928 one-room schools decreased from 19,0! 
to 153,000, while the number of “‘consolidated” schools increased from 
5,000 to 17,000. af 

According to recent information, from 1926 to 1930, the number © 
school busses increased from 27,000 to 42,000, and the school bus route 
mileage climbed from 250,000 miles to approximately 425,000 miles. 
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will have more than $30,000,000 increase this year. 
' paratively few states show a decrease for 1931. 
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busses travel more than half of the total mileage traveled 


schoo! types of busses carrying passengers or freight, records show. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


Approximately a billion dollars will be spent on road con- 
struction and maintenance by the various state highway de- 


| yartments in 1931, according to the American Road Builders’ 
association. 


Information obtained by J. P. Cockey, statistician of the 
jation, from state highway departments, showed that actual 
ditures for 1930 totaled $908,070,000. Expenditures esti- 
mated for 1931 amount to more than $955,000,000, with a num- 
per of state legislatures still in session with road improvement 
grams before them, according to the association. 

“Mileage and expenditures for 1930 and 1931, highway 
equipment bought, and legislative policies enacted or antici- 


pro 


E pated this year,” Mr. Cockey stated, “were included in the facts 
' collected about state highway programs. 
© ail the states in highway department expenditures in 1930 with 


Pennsylvania leads 


381,835,000, followed by New York with $57,100,000. Louisiana 
Only a com- 


“Several states have increased the gasoline tax rate. A 


' number of attempts to divert the gasoline tax to purposes other 


than roads appear to have been unsuccessful for the most part. 
The motorists this year will pay more than a billion dollars in 
special taxes and this money will be used almost entirely for 
highway development.” 


COORDINATED TRANSPORT 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has announced an entirely new 
form of coordinated rail, motor truck, and steamer transport. 
Truck bodies, which will fit the chassis of a large motor truck 
or trailer, as well as a railroad car, will be handled in the op- 
eration involving the three forms of transport. New service 
will be established on freight trains and steamers between 
Baltimore, via Love Point, and Salisbury, Md., on the Delmarva 
peninsula. 

Under the new arrangement Baltimore shippers will load 
their eastern shore freight in truck bodies at their store doors, 
from which it will be moved by motor to Pier 5, Light street, 
where an especially designed crane will lift the entire truck 
body from the chassis or trailer to the deck of the steamer. 
After the trip across the Chesapeake Bay another crane will 


_ place the truck body on a railroad car for the rail movement 


to Salisbury. At that point the truck bodies will again be 
placed on a truck chassis or trailer and Weliveries made by 
motor to the store doors of the consignees. 

“The Pennylvania, in inaugurating the new service,” it is 
stated, “is utilizing rail and truck transport in the fields in 
which they are best adapted to economically and efficiently serve 
the public. The truck is at its best in congested terminal areas 
or for comparatively short hauls in the open country. The 
railroad affords a faster and cheaper means of transport on 
the long through hauls. The combination, therefore, of the two 
forms of transport, each in the field in which it is best adapted, 
is, in the opinion of the Pennsylvania management, bound to 
result in lower cost to the public, faster schedules and greater 
flexibility and elasticity in the complete coordinated service 
rendered. 

“Intensive studies are now being made with the thought 
of extending the truck body service to other points on the rail- 
toad where it is demonstrated that such a coordination of freight 
talus and motor trucks will be efficient, economical and in the 
public interest.” 


CUSTOMS AND CARTAGE AT NEW YORK 


, The office of Commissioner of Customs F. X. A. Eble has 
Tansmitted to the collector of customs at the port of New York 
lor report a letter sent to the commissioner by the Merchants’ 


Association of New York asking that a change be made in the 


system of awarding contracts for the cartage of public and 
seleral order merchandise. Under the existing practice it is 


_ customary for the truckman who obtains a contract from the 


sovernment for the hauling of public packages to get the work 


' of hauling general order merchandise for which the importer or 


shipper pays, at rates no higher than the prevailing commercial 
‘ates, according to officials of the commissioner’s office. 

, The Merchants’ Association, urging that separate contracts 
so the cartage of public and general order packages be awarded, 
nthe basis of competitive bidding, outlines the situation it 


: Complains of as follows: 


It is the present practice of the government to award the con- 
biddin the cartage of public packages on the basis of competitive 
truckre and to give the cartage of general order packages to the 
The an Securing the contract for carting the public packages. 

Present practice, which has led to certain definite evils, has 
number of years, although some time ago the cartage 
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contracts were considered separately, each cartman hauling the dif- 
ferent classes of packages. 

“Bidders for the contract of carting public packages uniformly 
have in mind the more lucrative cartage of general order packages 
which will come to them automatically if they secure the contract 
of carting public packages and, therefore, they are inclined to cut 
down their rate for carting public packages accordingly. The cost 
of carting public packages is paid by the government, while the cost 
of carting general order packages is paid by the owner of the mer- 
chandise. Since the cost of carting the public packages, which is 
paid by the government, is on the basis of competitive bidding, 
with the more lucrative general order business in mind, while the 
cost of carting general order packages, which is paid by the owner, 
is on the basis of fees fixed by a committee made up of all parties 
rs een, the two classes of business are entirely separate and 
istinct. 

It is unfair to importers that the government should maintain 
a system under which it secures a lower rate for the work which 
the government must pay for at the expense of a class of busi- 
ness which the public must pay for. 


BUS PASSENGER TARIFF 


One small indication of the present condition of the motor 
bus industry is presented by the issuance of a 248-page joint 
passenger tariff by the traffic department of the Greyhound 
Line. It is said to be the largest and most complete inter-line 
tariff ever published in connection with the bus business and 
shows fares to approximately 4,500 destinations, in connection 
with over 300 connecting carriers in the United States, Mexico 
and Canada. 

With the aid of the new tariff, bus agents can sell tickets 
to practically every town with a population of 1,000 or more in 
the country, it is stated. The tariff gives the names of the 
lines operating the connecting services and other details essen- 
tial to the transaction of ticket sales on a nation-wide scale. 


RAILROAD BUS SERVICE 


Interstate bus service between Chicago and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul will be established April 25 by the Chicago and North 
Western Stages, when it will start twice daily operation between 
these two mid-western centers, announces R. J. Walsh, president 
of the Interstate Lines, motor bus operating subsidiary of the 
Chicago and North Western and Union Pacific. The new motor 
bus route from Chicago will be via Waukegan, Ill., and through 
Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
Stevens Point, Marshfield, Chippewa Falls and Eau Claire, Wis., 
and will be devoted entirely to interstate business, no pas- 
sengers being carried between local points in Wisconsin. How- 
ever, passengers may board these stages at any point along the 
route in Wisconsin for passage to any point in Minnesota or 
Illinois and beyond, according to the announcement. 


AIRWAYS LANDING FIELDS 


Location of Department of Commerce intermediate landing 
fields on two sections of the Midcontinent Airway between Los 
Angeles and New York, now under construction, and on the 
entire Dallas-Louisville airway has been approved by the aero- 
nautics branch of the Department of Commerce, according to 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. In addition, a program for relocation of intermediate 
landing fields on the Cleveland-New York section of the estab- 
lished San Francisco-New York airway has been approved. 
Details as to the fields follow: 


On the Los Angeles-New York airway, fields were approved for the 
Winslow-Albuquerque and the Albuquerque-Amarillo sections. Spaced 
at intervals of 30 to 50 miles, these fields will be located at Holbrook 
and Deep Lake, Ariz.; El Morro, Acomita, Otto, Dilia, Cuervo and 
Tucumcari, N. M.; and Adrian, Tex. Installation of 17 airway beacon 
lights on the Albuquerque-Amarillo section also was authorized. 
— already have been installed on the Winslow-Albuquerque sec- 

on. 

Sites for the intermediate fields authorized on the Dallas-Louis- 
ville airway are located at the following places: Cash, Saltillo, and 
Simms, Texas; Prescott, Elmore, Gaspoda, and Forrest City, Ark.; 
Whitevile, Chesterfield, Graham and Gallatin, Tenn.; and Smith’s 
Grove and Elizabethtown, Ky. 

With the relocation of several intermediate landing fields on the 
Cleveland-New York section of the San Francisco-New York airway, 
as authorized by the aeronautics branch, the fieds will be at or near 
the following places: Warren, Ohio; Mercer, Emlenton, Brookville, 
Greenwood, Kylertown, Bellefonte, Hartleton, Sunbury, Numidia, 
Barnesville and Allentown, Pa.; and Whitehouse, N. J. Spacing of 
fields on this airway section places them at approximately 25-mile 
intervals over the mountainous country. 


Intermediate landing fields are established and maintained 
by the aeronautics branch at 30 to 50 mile intervals along the 
federal airways for use by aircraft which find it necessary to 
make landings between terminal points along the routes. Over 
difficult terrain the intervals between fields are often shorter. 
All of these intermediate fields are lighted for night operations 
with the exception of a few which are designated as day fields, or 
unlighted airways. 


FEDERAL LICENSING OF AIRMEN 


“Licensing of airmen is an activity conducted by the aero- 
nautics branch of the Department of Commerce for the benefit 
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both of the aeronautics industry and the general public,” says 
the branch in a statement explaining this part of its work. “To 
the industry, the Department of Commerce airman’s license 
means that the holder is fully qualified to do the work expected 
of him as a professionail airman or to fly safely and compe- 
tently as an amateur. To the public, these licenses carry the 
assurance that the airmen who pilot and keep in repair the 
planes in which it flies, are persons who are capable and ex- 
perienced. 

“On March 28, 1931, there were 15,463 pilots and 9,090 me- 
chanics holding active Department of Commerce licenses. This 
represented a substantial growth over the number at the cor- 
responding time in the previous year, when there were 11,229 
licensed pilots and 8,111 licensed mechanics. The department 
also licenses parachute riggers, and on March 28 there were 
140 active licenses of this grade. There were no licensed para- 
chute riggers a year ago, as the regulations involving this license 
did not become effective until July 1, 1930. 

“To be eligible for license, each of these airmen had to 
meet the standards established by the Department of Commerce 
as to qualifications, traininng and experience. These standard, 
which are embodied in the air commerce regulations, have been 
made high so that only those applicants who will be able to 
meet fully their obligations as airmen will be able to fulfill the 
requirements.” 


AIR COMMERCE REGULATION 


Aircraft flying over federal or state penal institutions will 
be required to maintain an altitude of at least 1,000 feet, under 
an amendment to the air traffic rules of the air commerce regu- 
lations, announced by Gilbert G. Budwig, director of air regula- 
tions, Department of Commerce. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIRWAY 


Ten contracts, totaling $69,774.43, for work, equipment and 
miscellaneous items for use in connection with the federal air- 
ways system, have been awarded by the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce, including a contract for 101 en- 
gine generator plants to Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., at a price of 
$44,029.20, and a contract to Carlisle and Finch, Washington, 
D. C., for 400 airway 18-inch course lights, at $21,184. 


FREE AIR TRANSPORT FOR PROSPECTORS 


Prospectors in the Canadian northwest and the Yukon ter- 
ritory will be provided with free airplane transportation by 
the Canadian government, according to a report received in 
the Commerce Department from Trade Commissioner E. G. Bab- 
bit at Vancouver. This service has been suggested in order 
to arrange for quick transportation into the area. In the past, 
it is explained, it has taken weeks or even months to go over 
the snow, or if prospectors wait until the ice breaks, they do 
not reach their destinations until summer. If prospectors could 
be carried by airplane to arrive by May 1, the period of work 
would be lengthened considerably. 





AIR COMMERCE REGULATIONS 


A revised edition of “Air Commerce Regulations,” including 
amendments to the regulations which have been promulgated 
since the previous edition, has been issued by the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge upon request to the branch. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF U.S. BARGE LINE 


A “net profit” of $46,336.18 for 1930 is the “gratifying result” 
of that year’s operations of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
the government’s barge line agency, according to the annual 
report of Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman and executive 
of the corporation. 

The “net profit” of $46,336.18 is compared by the general 
with “a net loss of $354,048.46 for 1929; and a net operating 
income of $65,177.09 (1930) as opposed to a net operating loss 
for 1929 of $72,798.08.” 

Exhibits attached to the report show that the total cper- 
ating revenues in 1930 were $6,129,213.29, as compared with 
$6,529,177.24 in 1929, and that total operating expenses were 
$5,966,991.51, as compared with $6,587,081.82 in 1929. The total 
tonnage transported in 1930 was 1,424,470, as compared with 
1,575,229 in 1929. 

“Damnable Ogre” 

General Ashburn said that for reasons that appeared to him 
to be based on the most unsound premises the railways had 
been particularly active in their opposition to interior water 
transportation, “and particularly severe and unfair in their 
attacks upon the Inland Waterways Corporation.” The general 


said this opposition to inland waterway transportation only be- 
came active when “this organization 


turned an annual 
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operating deficit of a million dollars a year into an aver 
net operating income of about $81,000 per annum,” whep Dri 
vately owned lines began to develop and when “in fact, the 
Inland Waterways Corporation was demonstrating what it set 
out to do, then began that insidious but persistent, and finaj;, 
open, opposition, which has taken virulent form of misleading 
the people into the bilief that water transportation means ,, 
destruction of railways, the lowering of their securities and 
bonds, and is generally a damnable ogre which should be 
stroyed.” Continuing, he says: ’ 


The Denison act has been attacked as unconstitutional, chan, 
showing purported “hidden costs’’ of the Inland Waterways Corpora 
tion have been widely circulated, antiwaterway literature distributes 
upon dining-car tables of the railroads, magazine articles printed 
professors of transportation and economics have fired verbal yolley: 
based upon these tables of purported “hidden costs” of our opera. 
tions, the Association of Railway Executives have made a declaratio, 
of policy ‘“‘that the government of the United States should jc. 
continue competing with the railroads or any other form of traps. 
portation either directly, or by subsidy,” brotherhoods of rail en. 
ployes have been induced to protest against the operations of th: 
federal barge lines, congressmen and senators approached personally 
and by letter, and open and undercover fights made against cangj. 
dates for office who favored water transportation. E 


Results Disappointing 


The results under the Denison barge line expansion a¢ 
with respect to establishment of joint rates and through routs 
with the railroads have been disappointing, according to the 
report. This law was intended to provide for summary actioy 
looking to the establishment of such rates and routes. Quoting 
from a report from his traffic department, General Ashburn gays: 


Without in any way discounting the good that has resulte 
from the Denison act of May, 1928, it is a safe assertion to say that 
no more than half of the rail-barge and barge-rail rates that have 
been published under Ex parte 96 are of any value to the shipping 
public. <All of the other joint rates either apply via impossible or 
impractical routes, or reflect such a narrow spread under the all. 
rail rates in contrast with the old joint differential rates that they 
will probably never be used for the movement of traffic. Many in- 
portant joint rates can not be established at all. It is difficult to 
believe that those who framed the Denison act had any idea that 
the confusion and unsatisfactory results now present would be the 
outcome of applications under this statute. 


General Ashburn charges the Central Freight Association 
with “an attempt to tear down a structure of immense impor 
tance which has been 11 years in building, and to attempt to 
build up from the ground a rate structure, which would, 
out of 1,479 illustrative situations, accord the public only 21 
rates, deny them 1,262, and result in the abolishment of numer. 
ous joint routes and rates now satisfactorily working, depriving 
many industries and communities of routes and rates which 
have already resulted in their prosperity.” 


A number of statements to which exceptions have bee 
taken are reiterated in the report by the general. For instance, 
he reasserts that the surcharge on travel in parlor and sleeping 
cars collected from travelers by the railroads under authority 
of the Commission is a subsidy. He asserts that the great 
central west, or the Mississippi Valley, “has been penalized to 
such an extent by these (rail) freight rates that it is decreasing 
in production, manufacturing and population.” He also [re 
iterates has allegation that rail land grants constitute a “col 
tinuing subsidy.” 

“Between 1920 and 1930,” says the general, “it was repeat: 
edly stated by prominent railway executives that the cost to 
the railways of keeping pace with our expanding commert: 
was approximately a billion dollars a year, and railway expendi: 
tures between those years approximately kept pace with this 
estimate. In order to raise this revenue there has been 4 per 
sistent urge for increasd freight rates, and this urge, and ils 
accomplishment to a certain extent, has brought about a mos 
unbalanced and unequitable situation.” 


Why Should Railways Worry? 


At another point the general says he has never been able 
to understand why the railways should be so bitter about water 
ways, as water transportation is the only competing form whit 
brings to the railways more revenue than it takes from the. 

“The utilization of our interior streams, as demonstrate 
by actual experience, does not result in a loss of revenue to the 
railroads, to their vital injury,” says he. : 

Considerable space is taken up in the report by discussid 
by the general of the cheapness of water transportation 4 
of comparisons of rail and water charges, along lines heretofot 
developed by him in articles and addresses. 

Declaring that “competition must rule,” and stating “how 
get the government out of business,” the general says: 


If one form of transportation is better and cheaper than any 
other, it will prevail, whether it destroys or partially destroys 2” 
other form or not. 

There need be no fear of such contingency, however. dies 

Personally, we believe that in giving the railroads the subsidie 
which have been mentioned the people of the United States ha\* 
done a wise and legitimate thing; we have no quarrel with the r" 
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ds—they are essential to our progress and must be protected. It 
ros! because they themselves have unfairly propagandized against 


o only 4 unfair and subsidized competition, because they have at- 
tacked waterways, motorways, airways, and pipe lines, that their 


tention is called to the fact that they, while living in a house of 
. have been caught throwing stones. 


aS the answer to the charge that the Inland Waterways Corporation 
nould cease to exist, lies in the law itself, which prescribes when and 
now it may get out of business. A reasonable compliance with this 
iaw will certainly expedite getting the government out of business, 
nd if the opponents of waterways feel that the operation of our 
Federal Barge Lines is a menace to rail prosperity, we call upon them 
to advise the railway executives to comply willingly and sympathet- 
ically with the law, and help us all attain quickly what we desire, 
the retirement of the government from the transportation business. 

Demand from them that they comply with the spirit and intent 
of the law known as the Denison act, to cooperate with the water- 
ways to their own advantage, and not, through technicalities, try to 

+a law designed to increase and expand our water carriers and rail 


a : 
eiers through cooperation into a weapon to destroy what the 


people have willed should exist, a great coordinated, cooperative, rail, 
water, motor transport system. 


UNDISCLOSED BARGE IRON RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A brief filed by attorneys for the southwestern railroads in 
No. 13535, consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section 
application No. 14144, iron and steel articles from the south to 
Texas Gulf ports, draws attention to the fact that undisclosed 
all-water port-to-port rates, to which the government’s barge 
line was a party, are a factor in that situation. The railroads 
seek relief from Finding 27 in the consolidated southwestern 
cases requiring a relationship between rates through the Texas 
ports to interior Texas destinations. They also seek fourth 
section permission allowing them to make a rate of 40 cents a 
hundred from Alabama points, particularly Birmingham, to 
Texas destinations without flattening the rates at intermediate 
points. 

St. Louis interests opposed the grant of relief on the ground 
that a 40-cent rate from Birmingham would give shippers from 
that part of the country an unwarranted ease of entry into 
that territory with their traffic. In support of their objection, 
R. K. Keas, a witness for the East Side Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, composed of manufacturers in the St. Louis-East St. Louis 
district, submitted exhibits showing the all-rail and rail-barge 
rates on iron and steel articles, which St. Louis manufacturers 
paid when they shipped in carload quantities. 


In the course of a hearing at Galveston, Tex., George H. 
Muckley, one of the attorneys of the railroads, obtained an 
answer from Mr. Keas that at least one shipper of iron and steel, 
obtained all-water transportation from St. Louis to Houston, 
Tex., for something less than 40 cents, the port-to-port barge 
line rate from St. Louis to New Orleans, an intermediate point. 
Mr. Keas explained that that transportation consisted of ’pri- 
vate shipments” in lots ranging from 750 to 1,000 tons. It was 
his thought that that was good business for the government 
barge line because it enabled the government barges which had 
brought sugar to St. Louis to return with loads instead of going 
back empty. The rates made on these “private shipments” were 
called contract rates. 

“If the contract rates from St. Louis had been used,” said 
Mr. Muckley in the brief which drew attention to the situation, 
“a totally different picture would have been presented.” 

Port-to-port rates of the barge line are not subject to the 
Commission’s jurisdiction. The barge line, while not required to 
file its port-to-port rates with the Commission, however, has sent 
copies of some, if not all its port-to-port tariffs, to the Commis- 
sion. Physically some such tariffs are on the shelves of the 
Commission. They are not, however, a part of its file in the 
sense in which are tariffs offering services over which the law 
gives it control, are parts. 

Objection was made by John S. Burchmore, attorney for the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, to a disclosure of the rate less 
than 40 cents obtained by a St. Louis steel company for all-water 
transportation from St. Louis to Houston “on the ground that 
the Commission has invariably protected witnesses against that 
form of disclosure”; that the rate was a “private business fact” 
~ that “the question of his contract is a private business 
act.” 

_“One of the reasons I do not like to disclose it” (the rate), 
said Mr. Keas, “is it will give a competitor of our a very good 
opportunity to figure prices on tonnage back to our mill and 
what commission we pay to the selling agent, and a lot of in- 
formation of that kind that we might not care to disclose.” 

After discussion about the contract and the rate, Examiners 
Koebel and Parker, who showed an inclination to rule that Mr. 
Keas had to furnish the information as to what the rate was, 
allowed the witness to exercise his own judgment about dis- 
closing the rate. 

The railroad attorneys thought the rate should be made 
a matter of record so as to show the competition they had to 
Meet in trying to get some of the business originating in the 
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iron and steel district of Alabama for transportation to Texas 
points. The competition they had to meet they desired to 
present to the Commission as providing the reason for a mod- 
ification, by it, of Finding No. 27 in the consolidated south- 
western cases and the grant of fourth section relief so that they 
could establish a rate of 40 cents from Alabama to Texas. That 
would be much lower than the all-rail rates, on the different 
varieties of iron and steel articles, running as high as seventy- 
odd cents a hundred pounds. 

Government barge line rates, port to port, physically on 
the Commission’s shelves in the public tariff file room, are 
carried in the barge line’s tariff No. 1-E, and supplements there- 
to. The fact that it is a tariff not subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction is shown by the further fact that it bears no Inter- 
state Commerce Commission number nor the number of any 
other governmental agency having authority over tariffs. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotments of $81,000 
for deepening the Passaic River, N. J., and of $28,700 for operat- 
ing and care of locks and dams on the Kanawha River, W. Va. 

An allotment of $110,000 for improvement of Taunton 
River, Massachusetts, has been approved by the Secretary of 
War. 

Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotments of $37,000 
for the Columbia River and tributaries, $7,161 for the Snoho- 
mish River, Wash., and $800 for the Skagit River, Wash., in 
connection with surveys authorized by Congress with a view 
to formulation of general plans for the most effective improve- 
ment of such streams for the purposes of navigation, water 
power, flood control and irrigation. 





NICARAGUAN CANAL SURVEY 


The War Department has announced that the field work 
of the Nicaraguan canal survey, done under a Senate resolution, 
has been completed. Fourteen army officers and 131 enlisted 
men made up the surveying party. They have been ordered to 
return to the United States and to Panama. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dan I. Sultan was in charge of the survey. The results of the 
survey will be considered and a report prepared for Congress, as 
to the feasibility of constructing a canal across Nicaragua. 


TANKER TRAFFIC THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 
(Panama Canal Record) 


During the month of March, 1931, 65 tank ships transited 
the canal with an aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal mea- 
surement, of 361,940, on which tolls of $312,473.78 were paid. 
Cargo amounted to 302,793 tons, which included 295,043 tons 
of mineral oils and 7,750 tons of molasses. 

In point of net tonnage, tanker traffic decreased 18.5 per 
cent in comparison with the tanker traffic_for the corresponding 
month a year ago, while cargo tonnage decreased 29.6 per cent. 

Tank ships comprised 14.8 per cent of the total commercial 
transits through the canal during the month; made up 16.4 per 
cent of the total Panama Canal net tonnage; were the source 
of 15.9 per cent of the tolls collected; and carried 15.8 per cent 
of the total cargo through the canal. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The Shipping Board has approved the following agreements 
filed under section 15 of the shipping act of 1916: 


_ Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with American South African 
Line, Inc.: Arrangement for through movement of shipments of canned 
asparagus, canned goods and dried fruit from Pacific coast ports of 
call of Dollar Line to Capetown, Algoa Bay, East London, Port Natal, 
Lourenco Marques and Beira. Through rates, as set forth in the 
agreement, are to be apportioned on the basis of 60 per cent to 
Dollar Line and 40 per cent to American South African Line, Dollar 
Line to absorb cost of transhipment at New York. This agreement 
is to terminate December 31, 1931, unless extended in writing by 
the parties prior to that date. 

Trans-Pacific Freight Conference of Japan: The agreement pro- 
vides for the association of American Mail Line, Barber-Wilhelmsen 
Line, Canadian Pacific Steamship, Ltd., Dollar Steamship Line, 
Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha, Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha in a conference to be called the Trans-Pacific Freight Confer- 
ence of Japan. Pending the adoption of a permanent agreement it is to 
govern the transportation by member lines of all merchandise carried 
from Japan to Pacific coast ports and Hawaii, including overland 
cargo destined to inland points via Pacific coast ports. The parties 
are to adopt a scale of rates to be agreed upon from time to time 
by majority vote of not less than three-fourths of all members. No 
contracts covering transportation of cargo for a period in excess of 
three months from date of signing are to be made by any member. 
The agreement prohibits acceptance of freight at less than actual 
gross weight or measurement, payment of returns, commissions or 
brokerage or granting of free or reduced passages or special ac- 
commodations to shippers or their families. It also forbids absorption 
of rail freight or other local charges except as agreed between the 
parties. When practicable sworn measurers are to be employed by 
the members. Members may be expelled from the conference by 
three-fourths vote of the parties, excluding the accused line, for 
breach of the agreement or action subversive of the purposes and 
intentions of the agreement. Each party to the agreement is re- 
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quired to post a penalty deposit of 25,000 yen ($12,500) and damages 
for breach of the agreement are liquidated at four times the amount 
of freight moneys or other compensation received for transportation of 
the cargo in connection with which the breach may occur. Breaches 
of this agreement are to be dealt with in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of a new agreement now in course of negotiation 
between the parties. Any party to the agreement may withdraw upon 
90 days’ written notice to the secretary and any operator of vessels 
in the trade may be admitted to membership upon compliance with 
with the terms of the agreement. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Blue Funnel Line 
and Pacific Steamship Company: Agreement for through movement 
of shipments of silk from Oriental loading ports of Blue Funnel Line 
to Atlantic coast ports of the United States, with transhipment at 
Seattle and San Francisco. Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates, of which Blue Funnel is to receive 50 per cent and the 
remainder is to be apportioned between Pacific Steamship Company 
and American-Hawaiian Steamship Company in the manner set forth 
in the agreement. Cost of transhipment at Seattle is to be absorbed 
on basis of 50 per cent by Blue Funnel Line, 1624 per cent by Pacific 
Steamship Company and 33% per cent by American-Hawaiian, while 
at San Francisco Pacific Steamship Company is to absorb % of the 
total cost of transhipment and American-Hawaiian the remainder 
when shipments aggregate less than 100 tons. When shipments equal 
or exceed 100 tons delivery is to be made to the American-Hawaiian 
pier and that carrier then assumes outward state tolls. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Over-Seas Rail- 
ways, Inc.: Arrangement for handling through shipments of canned 
goods, dried fruit, beans and peas, newsprint, wrapping and printing 
paper and flour from Pacific coast ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf 
to Havana, with transhipment at New Orleans. Through rates and 
apportionment thereof are to be as set forth in rate list attached to 
and forming part of the agreement. Arrangement is subject to mini- 
mum bill of lading charge of $7, of which Over-Seas Railways is to 
receive $3, and Luckenbach Gulf $4, the latter to absorb cost of tran- 
shipment. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Navigazione Generale 
Italiana; Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Cosulich Line; 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with the Export Steamship Corp.: 
Each of these memoranda records through billing arrangement for 
movement of shipments of designated commodities from Pacific coast 
ports to Mediterranean ports, with transhipment at New York. In 
each instance through rates are to be based on direct line rates 
and apportioned equally between Dollar Lines and the participating 
trans-Atlantic carrier, each of which is to assume one-half the cost 
of transhipment. In the case of agreement with Export Steamship 
Corporation the arrangement is subject to minimum bill of lading 
charge of $15, of which Dollar is to receive $5 and absorb cost of 
transhipment. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Swedish American Line, 
Swedish America Mexico Line and Transatlantic S. S. Co.: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments of canned goods, dried fruit 
and apricot kernels from Pacific coast ports to designated Swedish 
ports. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates subject 
to minimum bill of lading charge of $5. Through rates and minimum 
bill of lading charge are to be apportioned on basis of 3/7ths to 
Swedish American Line and 4/7ths to Dollar Line, the latter to absorb 
cost of transhipment at New York. On shipments to ports other than 
Gothenburg the trans-Atlantic carrier is to receive the applicable 
arbitrary over the rate to base port. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Black Diamond Steam- 
ship Corporation, Dollar Steamship Lines., Inc., Ltd., with United 
States Lines Operations, Inc. (United States Lines), Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with United States Lines Operations, Inc. 
(American Merchant Line): These three memoranda record arrange- 
ments for through shipments of specified commodities from Pacific 
coast ports to designated European ports. Through rates are to be 
based on direct line conference rates, subject to minimum bill of 
lading charge of $10. Through rates, including minimum bill of lading 
charge, in each instance are to be apportioned equally between 
Dollar Line and the participating trans-Atlantic carrier, each of 
which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment at New York. 

Members of Pacific Westbound Conference with Barber Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc., Members of Pacific Westbound Conference with Bank 
Line (Trans-Pacific Service) and Prince Line: These memoranda, 
which are identical in terms except as to the non-conference parties, 
record agreement between members of the Pacific Westbound Con- 
ference (Conference Agreement No. 57, approved by the board June 
26, 1923), whereby Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., in one instance and 
Bank Line and Prince Line in the other instance agree with the 
members of the Pacific Westbound Conference to observe the rates, 
rules and regulations established by the conference, in return for 
which the conference members are to permit Barber Line, Bank 
Line and Prince Line to participate in contracts between the con- 
ference members and shippers. These agreements are terminable 
upon three months’ written notice by any of the parties. 

Munson Steamship Line with Compania Sud Americana De 
Vapores, Grace Line, the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, Panama 
Mail Steamship Company and Panama Pacific Line, the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company with Furness Prince Line, Compania Sud Amer- 
icana De Vapores, Grace Line, Panama Mail Steamship Company and 
Panama Pacific Line. Each of these memoranda records an arrange- 
ment for participation by the various parties in transportation of 
passengers making tours of South America. Transportation between 
New York and the east coast of Scuth America is to be furnished 
by Munson Steamship Line or Furness Prince Line, and transporta- 
tion between New York and the west coast of South America is to 
be furnished by Compania Sud Americana De Vapores, Grace Line or 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. Each of the carriers com- 
posing these two groups is to allow a reduction of 20 per cent from 
its minimum tariff rates when the transportation is furnished as 
part of a Round South America Tour. Participation of Panama Mail 
Steamship Company and Panama Pacific Line in these agreements 
is in respect to passengers interchanged at the Panama Canal, in 
connection with the transportation of which these two lines are to 
allow a reduction of 10 per cent from their minimum tariff rates. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Bristol City Line of 
Steamers; Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Cunard Steam 
Ship Company, Ltd.; Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with White 
Star Line, Red Star Line, Atlantic Transport Line, Leyland Line and 
Lamport & Holt-Ellerman Line; Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
with Scandinavian-American Line; Dollar Steamship Lines, Lnc., Ltd., 
with Norwegian America Line; Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
with America France Line; Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique (French Line): Each of these 
memoranda records a through billing arrangement covering move- 
ment of shipments from Pacific coast ports to European ports, with 
transhipment at New York. Through rates in each instance are to 
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be based on direct line rates and are to be apportioned equa}; 
tween Dollar Line and the participating trans-Atlantic carrier f. 
of transhipment at New York is to be absorbed in equal propon: 
by the carriers. Portior 
Pacific Coast to Central America and Canal Zone between +, 
Panama Mail Steamship Company and the United Fruit Compan” 
This agreement provides for cooperation between the parties in r 
maintenance of uniform freight rates as agreed upon from tim 7 
time on traffic from Pacific coast ports of the United States an 
Canada to west coast Central America and Canal Zone ports = 
action under the agreement is to be by unanimous vote of meee 
at meetings. Any common carrier of cargo in the trade may ao 
a party to the agreement by subscribing thereto, and any member tin 
may withdraw upon 10 days’ written notice to the other member" 
Copies of tariffs, rules and regulations adopted pursuant to ih 
agreement are to be furnished the Bureau of Regulation. _ 
Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference Agreement Modified: By th 
terms of the agreement which it is proposed to modify (approves 
by the board November 25, 1930), member lines are required to aire 
30 days’ notice of decrease in fares or increase in agents’ con. 
missions before same are to become effective, except upon unanimoys 
agreement of interested members. The modification establishes . 
procedure for obtaining expeditious consideration by interested lines 
of proposals to decrease fares or increase commissions, and resort 
to the 30 days’ notice before making such changes effective js +, 


U 


be had only in the event of failure to obtain unanimous consent o 
such member lines. i 


WORLD SHIPBUILDING 


“With a decline of over 325,000 gross tons since the begin- 
ning of this year, the volume of merchant shipbuilding unde; 
construction in the principal maritime countries of the word 
is now smaller than at any time in the past four years,” gays 
the Commerce Department’s transportation division. 


“Two-thirds of the decline in the past three months is ge. 
counted for by the falling off of the work in the shipyards of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The total tonnage being built ip 
those countries now is 215,000 gross tons less than at the be. 
ginning of this year. In Germany there also has been a marked 
decrease, amounting to over 80,000 gross tons; and the Nether. 
lands and Japan report sizable declines also. 

“For the United States, however, there has been a decrease 
of only about 1,000 tons, while France is building nearly 60,00) 
tons more than at the beginning of this year. 

“Comparisons of the volume of shipbuilding during the past 
two quarters in the chief groups of countries are shown by 
the following figures, in gross tons, the March 31 figures stané:- 
ing first, followed by the December 31 figures (in parentheses): 
Great Britain and Ireland, 693,814 (908,902); United States, 
231,003 (232,030); other countries, 1,075,049 (1,185,154); world 
total, 1,999,866 (2,326,086). 

“In the period just before the war Great Britain and Ireland 
were building considerably more merchant tonnage than all 
other countries combined, and 1,575,000 gross tons more than 
the United States. At the beginning of the current year, hov- 
ever, the gap had been lessened to 675,000 tons and is now 
only about 460,000 tons. At the end of June, 1914, Great Britain 
and Ireland were constructing 430,000 gross tons more than 
ali the other shipbuilding countries taken together, excluding 
the United States. At present, however, these same countries 
are building 382,000 tons more than Great Britain and Ireland.” 


FLEET CORPORATION CHANGES 


The position of administrative vice-president of the Mer 
chant Fleet Corporation, the Shipping Board’s shipping agency, 
which has been held several years by J. Caldwell Jenkins, has 
been abolished, effective June 1, by the board of trustees of the 
corporation. A salary of $15,000 has attached to the position. 
At the same time the trustees abolished the office of assistant 
director of the north Atlantic district and appointed Frank J. 
Denniston, who has been assistant director, director of the 
district as successor to Elmer E. Crowley, now president of 
the corporation. Officials said the two positions were abolished 
because they were not needed, due to curtailment of activities 
of the corporation as the result of sales of government shippilg 
lines. It was stated that Mr. Jenkins would leave the service 
of the corporation June 1. For a number of years he was assis: 
ant to Chairman O’Connor, of the board. 

A call made by Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, 
on President Hoover, April 22, was linked with the abolition of 
the position of administrative vice-president. The chairmal, 
not being one of the trustees of the Fleet Corporation, did n0t 
participate in the action that resulted in the abolition of M!. 
Jenkins’ position. The latter has been closely identified with 
Chairman O’Connor in Shipping Board and Fleet Corporatiol 
affairs for a number of years and the action taken by the 
trustees was regarded as not being in accord with the chair: 
man’s wishes. There was speculation following the chairman’ 
call on the President as to whether or not the situation created 
by the abolition of Mr. Jenkins’ position was discussed at the 
White House. There were also indications that Mr. Jenkins 
might not be required to sever his connection with the Fleet 
Corporation June 1. Chairman O’Connor declined to discuss 
the matter. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


‘The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Market letters of freight brokers in review of the full cargo 
trades for the last few days reflect the greatest optimism they 
have shown in many weeks, due to the marked improvement in 
the grain market. The betterment in demand, which made its 
appearance a week or more ago, has been sustained, fixtures 
have increased noticeably, and rates have advanced somewhat. 
Altogether the situation is more encouraging than at any time 
since almost a year ago. In addition to better grain trade, re- 
quirements for trans-Atlantic sugar carriers have increased with 
some improvement in rates. 

Fourteen fixtures of grain cargoes have been reported in the 
last week. Three were for Mediterranean ports, two for Den- 
mark or Finland, one for Greece, and the rest for the Continent. 
Thirteen of them were from Montreal. Rates to the Continent 
are now indicated as on the basis of 10%c Antwerp-Rotterdam, 
most of the requirements being for early May with some demand 
for later in the month. There is no inquiry for June business. 
Considerable tonnage has been brought back into the market 
due to the increase in rates and some of it is still available. The 


| general feeling among freight brokers is that the market has 


stabilized, although activity has eased a bit during the past two 
or three days. 

Twelve fixtures of trans-Atlantic sugar carriers were re- 
ported, at rates ranging from 14s 6d for 8,000 ton vessels to 15s 
§d for a 5,500 ton vessel from Cuba to the United Kingdom or 
Continent for May loading. At present there is no inquiry for 
Cuba, but further demand is expected to materialize shortly. 
There are scattered requirements for small cargoes from Santo 
Domingo for May loading. 

The influence of the rest of the market has been felt some- 
what in the West Indies trade, the effect being to cause a firmer 
tone, though there is only a slight demand for tonnage at 
present. 

Other divisions, however, showed no developments of im- 
portance. 

The United States Atlantic and Gulf-West Coast of Mexico, 
Central and South American Conference has extended the 
present conference freight rate of 75c a hundred pounds on lard 
to Buenaventura, Colombia, and Guayaquil, Ecuador, up to and 
including steamer clearances of May 31. 

The East Coast Colombian Steamship Lines Conference has 

established a conference rate of 50 cents a hundred pounds, 
effective April 20, from shipside New York to Cartagena and/or 
Puerto Colombia, Colombia, S. A., on asbestos lumber, including 
corrugated or flat, hard sheathing, wallboard and slates, not 
ornamented, polished or shaped; and conference freight tariff 
No. 1 is being amended accordingly. 
The Calmar Line has announced that, effective immediately, 
it will increase its inter-coastal service to three steamships a 
month, or a ten-day service, as compared with its previous opera- 
tions of two sailings a month. The vessels will depart from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, with sailings from the latter port 
on the 5th, 15th and 25th of every month, for Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and North Pacific ports. 

Capt. C. A. McAllister, president of the American Bureau 
of Shipping, challenges the statement in recent statistics pub- 
lished on world-wide shipbuilding that France has replaced the 
United States as second in the amount of tonnage building. 
The statistics quoted give the United States 231,003 tons and 
France 232,115 tons as of March 21, 1931. “The American 
Bureau records,” Captain McAllister says, “show that there are 
actually under construction as of this date 310,300 gross tons 
of ocean-going vessels of over 500 gross tons each. In addition, 
contracts have recently been made with the Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines to construct two ships of 5,800 tons each, which 
will bring the total amount of first-class ships building in this 
‘ountry to 321,900 tons. In addition, there are miscellaneous 
vessels, such as ferries, barges, yachts, etc., under construction 
in this country aggregating better than 100,000 gross tons.” 

- It is understood that Lloyd’s Register does not report ves- 
“ 8 under construction until the keels are actually laid, whereas 
es American Bureau figures include contracts awarded on which 
Work has not yet been started. 
7 Departure of W. H. Hoskier, newly appointed Pacific coast 
nal of the International Mercantile Marine Company, for 
> ornia April 18 marks the final stage in a reorganization of 
te Panama Pacific Line necessitated by the expansion and de- 
‘lopment of its business between California and New York 
a the building of its three turbo-electric liners, California, 
— and Pennsylvania. P. A. S. Franklin, president of the 
ad said Mr. Hoskier would devote himself to the com- 
ep of plans to establish on the west coast the company’s 
' organization and terminals for the handling of its business. 
ry have already been assigned to the Panama Pacific Line 
an Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. Freight offices 
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for the Panama Pacific Line will be established shortly in con- 
junction with the International Mercantile Marine Company’s 
San Franciseo passenger offices. An early dissolution of the 
Panama Pacific Line’s present freight agency agreement has 
been arranged, and Mr. Hoskier expects to be ready to have the 
new department functioning about June 1, when R. J. Ringwood 
will take over his duties as Pacific coast freight traffic manager. 


Far East Conference 


The resignations of five of the seven lines members of the 
Far East Conference, that had submitted notice of intention 
to withdraw from the conference, effective ninety days from 
February 5, have been withdrawn, and it is expected that an 
agreement by all lines in the trade will be worked out looking 
toward stabilization of rates. 

Due to the reconsideration of the Barber Steamship Lines, 
Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha and the Roosevelt Steamship Company, which 
were to withdraw May 6, the conference will now be composed 
of seven lines, with six remaining outside. The Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines and the Kerr Steamship Company had remained in 
the conference. The non-conference lines will include the Bank 


Line; Ellerman & Bucknall, Ltd.; Alfred Holt & Co., Ltd.; 
Prince Line; Isthmian Line, and Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, 
Inc. 


Competition offered by the Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, 
which had remained outside the conference and quoted its own 
rates, was the principal cause of the dissension among the con- 
ference lines for the last year. The situation was further aggra- 
vated by the action of the Isthmian Line in canceling its agree- 
ment to observe conference rates and regulations, although not 
a member of the conference. 

It is thought that the withdrawal of the resignations indi- 
cates that the competition that exists in the trade has brought 
all the lines to the conclusion that readjustment of some kind 
is necessary. The possibility that the present developments 
may help bring about a settlement of the recent split between 
the Pacific Westbound and the Far East conferences is also 
seen, as well as hope of adjustment of the strife in the Gulf- 
Far East trade, caused by tramp ship competition in the cotton 
trade. While the action of the five lines in withdrawing their 
resignations does not bring about complete harmony, it is gen- 
erally agreed that it will at least avert a disastrous rate war. 

Contract rate on copper, lead and zinc (spelter) to the 
United Kingdom, France, the Continent and Denmark has been 
reduced from $7 to $6.50 per 2,240 pounds by the Pacific Coast 
European Conference to méet Atlantic and Gulf competition. 
The new rate is effective as the signatures of shippers are ob- 
tained for the new contract. Rates to Norway and Sweden will 
be considered later, it is said. 

The Merchants’ Truckmen’s Bureau of New York, Inc., has 
begun two suits against two steamship companies, seeking to 
compel steamship and rail carriers to pay for time lost on 
trucks delayed in shipping or receiving freight at piers and 
terminals. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. FLAG VESSELS 

In the two months ended with February, American flag 
vessels carried, by value, in the water-borne foreign commerce 
of the United States, 33.5 per cent of the general imports, as 
compared with 32.5 per cent in the corresponding 1930 period, 
and 36.9 per cent of the domestic exports as compared with 
36.3 per cent in the 1930 period, according to the monthly sum- 
mary of foreign commerce issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 

In February American vessels carried 33.6 per cent of gen- 
eral imports as compared with 34 per cent in February last 
year, and 39.5 per cent of domestic exports as compared with 
38.4 per cent in February last year. 


OCEAN RATES ON JELLY GLASSES 

Hearing in No. 63, Lone Palm Preserving Co. et al. vs. Bull 
Steamship Line, Inc., et al., will be held by the Bureau of 
Regulation of the Shipping Board, Tuesday, May 19, at Tampa, 
Fla. The complaint brings into issue rates on jelly glasses 
shipped from Clarksburg, W. Va., via the Baltimore & Ohio to 
Baltimore, O., Bull Steamship Line to Tampa, Fla., and Florida 
Railroad & Navigation Corporation to Bradenton, Fla. Rep- 
aration of $85.17 is sought. The building in which the hearing 
will be held will be announced later. 


PAN-AMERICAN BILLS OF LADING 


The desirability of having uniform bill of lading legislation 
in the American republics will be considered at the Fourth Pan- 
American Commercial Conference to be held in Washington, D. 
C., October 5 to 12. This subject has been added to the program 
of the conference. 
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HOUGH the accompanying map is one of “straight 
lines”, it is obvious that the route of the Norfolk 


and Western Railway must adapt itself to the topog- 
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ments by which the route would be judged, the rail- Ans 
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Transportation, Production and Marketing 


Last of a Series of Forty-Six Articles on the Relations Between 


Vol. XLVII, No. NN 


Transportation, Production 


and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


throughout this series of articles should be 
reviewed. 

In the main, the connecting thread of the discussion 
has been that, while it is important that each transport 
agency shall achieve greatest possible economy in its own 
operations, and desirable that proper coordination shall 
be effected among these several carrying facilities, it is 
at least of equal importance to realize the economies that 
may result from a better coordination between trans- 
port, on the one hand, and marketing and production 
activities, on the other. 

Terms continually repeated may become shibboleths 
and coordination bids fair to obtain this status. That 
this phrase means different things to different groups 
should be apparent from a casual inspection of current 
controversies. Thus, store door deliv- 
ery, container cars, flat-car hauling of 
loaded trucks, and the substitution of 
truck for way freight locals are cited 
as instances of coordinated rail-high- 
way transport. Waterway spokesmen 
demand coordinated rail-water trans- 
port—meaning, of course, that, to 
some extent, railways should surrender 
traffic to their competitors. The gen- 
eric idea seems to be that each carry- 
ing agent shall perform that part of 
the total task of transport for which 
it is best fitted, all costs considered,* 
and that the other and, presumably, 
more costly instruments should be 


4 hc course of the argument which has been followed 


This is the forty-sixth 
and last of Professor Sor- 
rell’s series of articles 
on the relations between 
transportation, produc- 


tion, and marketing. The 
articles will be reprinted 
in pamphlet form, the 
pamphlets to be sold at 
fifty cents each. 





cient for less efficient instruments of conveyance. 

But, second, the volume of necessary transport might 
itself be altered by changing the organization of produc. 
tion and marketing. Thus, if the ideal of greater regiona| 
self-sufficiency should be realized, then it is probable that 
the volume of transport required to provide the country 
with its present standard of living might be considerably 
reduced. This latter viewpoint not only looks on trans. 
port as conditioned by production and distribution, but 
also as conditioning those functions. This problem of 
coordination is that of so ordering these three functions 
—transport, production, marketing—that the aggregate 
costs are held to a minimum. 

Economists have long recognized that a competitive 
economic system may function quite effectively in obtain. 
ing economies in the performance of activities under the 
control of any single firm, but does go 
much less effectively where such econ- 
omies may only be realized through 
the cooperation of different firms. The 
common assumption seems to be that, 
if each separate firm achieves the ut- 
most economy in its own operations, 
then the aggregate cost will be at a 
minimum. But little observation is re 
quired to show that this is not neces- 
sarily the case. One of the separate 
companies in the sequence of produc. 
tion and distribution, in attempting to 
reduce its own costs, may transfer the 
cost, in whole or in part, to some other 
agency. The possibility of this was 





withdrawn from that field of trans- 
port. This means at least a partial 
substitution of cooperation for competition. Admittedly, 
this is a difficult problem—that of determining the field 
of transport within which any given agency has the 
lowest cost and what combinations of carrying agencies 
should be encouraged. It may be that experience will 
show that no generic answer is possible in a rapidly 
changing transportation environment and that the solu- 
tion must be left to fair competition under equalized 
burdens of regulation.* 


Important as the foregoing problem is, attention 
should not be entirely diverted from the even broader 
problem of coordinating transport with other business 
functions, particularly with production and marketing. 
In the discussion of transportation waste,* it was indi- 
cated that two sorts of reform are possible. First, by 
assuming that the location and scale of production and 
marketing should remain substantially as they have 
evolved to the present time, then effort might be ex- 
pended in the direction of minimizing the cost of trans- 
port necessary in that organization of production—that 
is, reduce the empty car miles, increase ton-miles per 
train mile, reduce fuel outlays per 1,000 gross ton miles, 
increase ton miles per train hour, substitute more effi- 





1G. Shorey Peterson, Transportation Coordination: Meaning and 
Purpose. Journal of Political Economy, December, 1930, pp. 660 et seq. 

7At least all costs by whomsoever borne should be considered. In 
most discussions of the subject they are not considered. 

*“Fair competition’’ and ‘equalized burdens of regulation” 
themselves controversial concepts. 
the scope of this article. 

‘The 13th Article, issue of July 19, 1930. 


are 
Their analysis, however, is beyond 


indicated in discussing the policy of 
small stocks and quick turnovers: 
storage costs may be lessened for the retailer and even 
for the wholesaler. But to what extent have they been 
shifted back toward the manufacturer and producer? 
And does this policy tend to reduce the average loadings 
per car, and, hence, tend to increase the costs of the 
transportation agency 

Excellent illustrations of economies realized through 
contemplating some phase of distribution beyond the 
confines of a single concern are found in recent develop- 
ments in packaging and shipping methods. Say that a 
manufacturer ships any given commodity in large boxes 
to a wholesaler, who unpacks and places them in stock, 
then repacks and ships to a retailer, who duplicates the 
performance. Possibly the manufacturer can show 4 
low packing and container cost; but this cost is, never: 
theless, duplicated at each step in the process of 
distribution. 


On the other hand, say that the manufacturer packs 
the commodity in a container designed to reach thie re- 
tailer, or even the ultimate user; though this item of 
expense may bulk larger for him, there is the possibility 
that aggregate outlays for this activity may be much less. 
The skid method of shipment offers similar economies. 
and so does the practice of inter-firm documentation, ex 
emplified in the preparation of invoices, shipping orders, 
bills of lading, waybills, and expense bills, by one op- 
erator. By adopting the expedient of incurring a some 
what larger initial expense early in the process of dis: 
tribution, over-all economies may be obtained. 
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» the railro ve ° 
po be cited where retailers have induced manufacturers to 


| adopt the practice of unit packing, with some provision for 


' at one stage affects activities at another stage. 


' tequire an approach from three points of view. 
‘portation is 


' tions as buying, selling, storing and finance. 
evolution gradually took away this activity from the merchant 


' market. 
_the function and employ the specialist. 
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The fact that all the steps required for the production and 

rketing of any commodity are seldom under unified control 
pe ents a ready perception of these economies and prompt 
nto obtain them. Ifa railroad and an industry are under 
control, the bill clerks of the latter may prepare docu- 
r the former. It is true that voluntary cooperation of 
firms may accomplish much without actually placing 
interline cooperation between 
And many cases 


the same 
ments fo 


ifferent 
om under the same authority; 


ads themselves illustrates this fact. 


sharing the extra expense. But it must be conceded that it is 


F cpasier to accomplish this objective where unified authority 


obtains over the successive steps of distribution. Integration 


f among different transport agencies, as well as integration of 


the transport function within the factory, have produced remark- 
able savings in the handling of materials; but integration over 


F the entire process of distribution is a far more difficult task. 
| 4s one writer has expressed’ it: 


It is a practical impossibility for the vast majority of manufac- 


; turing industries to keep under their direct control even a part of 


the operations of distributions. Scarcely any business has the whole 
sequence of operations from raw material to ultimate consumer under 
+s sole control. Consequently the problem of integration is far 
more difficult in general distribution of goods than in the handling 
of materials or goods in a factory under centralized management. 


' Anywhere from two to twenty or more separate and independent 


agencies may be directly concerned with moving the same goods. 


Necessity of Perceiving These Relations 


As a first step, coordination requires that those responsible 
for different activities or for the same activity at different 
stages of the distributive process shall perceive how performance 
For example, to 
obtain the cooperation of producer or manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and retailer in the unit package idea, the entire problem of 
packaging must be visualized from beginning to end; not only 


‘must the costs of packing be considered, but the interests of 
' storage, selling and delivery functions should be included. That 
» is to say, the relations of the packing function to other functions 


must be understood. The perception of these relations may not, 
indeed, suffice to obtain the needed action; but, whether re- 
course is had to voluntary cooperation, unified control through 


' ownership, or government fiat, a perception of such relation- 
' ships is indispensable. 
'dinating transport with production and marketing, there must 
‘first be an understanding of the way in which transportation 
-may affect production and marketing, 


And so, in the broader problem of coor- 


and vice-versa. The 
phrase, “Relations between Transportation, Production and Mar- 


| keting,” which has appeared in the caption to the articles of 
this series, was intended to indicate just such inter-actions. 


inter-actions seemed to 
First, trans- 
an activity for which merchants themselves 
originally assumed responsibility, along with such other func- 
The economic 


A comprehensive view of such 


and gave it to a common carrier, who utilized expensive and 
technical instruments of carriage. Few merchants could afford 
to own such transport equipment to reach every part of their 
It was economical for them to surrender control over 
This tendency has 
been most evident in the case of the steam railway, somewhat 


| less so in waterway conveyance, and least so on the highway. 


unt, 


Such specialization, of course, removed, in large measure, the 


| wified authority over transport and other marketing functions; 


and, since the merchant ceased to be responsible for the former, 
he tended to lose interest in that activity, save when poor 
service forced it on his attention. Hence, coordination of trans- 
port and marketing requires of merchant and manufacturer an 


| Understanding of the ways in which the policies of common 


carriers regarding service and charges may affect the solution 
of their own business problems. 

Second, the management of most business enterprises of 
aly substantial size has been departmented and the departments 
have largely been organized along functional lines. Business 
lunctions largely through purchasing agents, sales managers, 
Production superintendents, controllers, treasurers, and so on, 


| 4nd the coordination of transport with other functions requires 


'that such departmental functionaries shall perceive how trans- 


portation enters into each of their problems. This necessitates 


| analysis of the transportation elements encountered in sell- 
| '08, buying, production, accounting and finance. 


Third, assuming that the several departments of shippers’ 
Heuzations do actually realize the extent to which transporta- 
“ Phases are encountered in their own problems, then 
‘Hectiveness of coordination will depend on their traffic and 


t * ee ° ovis : 
; Talsportation policies: on their willingness to work with car- 





a 


‘R, 


L. Lockwood, Distribution Economy, January, 1929. 
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riers and other shippers in solving transportation problems, and 


especially on their organization of these activities. Obviously, 
departmental executives, burdened with their own problems, 
have little time to devote to traffic, and the formal recognition 
of this latter function in the organization scheme is a resort 
to further specialization. The major responsibility for coordinat- 
ing transport with marketing must remain with the shipper, 
rather than with the carrier. 

The development of these three viewpoints may be briefly 
summarized. 


(1) How Transportation Developments Have Affected 
Production and Marketing Generally 


The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries witnessed a series 
of pronounced and connected economic changes in western 
Europe and the United States, collectively called “‘the industrial 
revolution.” Machinery and steam power were conspicuous 
phases of this revolution. The scattered production of house- 
holds tended to concentrate in larger and larger industrial plants, 
and these, in turn, tended to concentrate in industrial cities, to 
which the surplus labor of rural regions was attracted. This 
increase in the scale of productive effort necessitated larger 
supplies of materials and larger markets within which to dis- 
pose of the products; for the most part this meant longer hauls. 
Under transport conditions theretofore prevailing, this would 
have been impossible for most commodities. But invention 
applied the new power to carriage; a century of almost constant 
improvement reduced the cost of transport to but a fraction of 
its former level. The decline in the cost of conveyance was 
relatively greater for the long haul than for the short haul, and 
it is probable that, in numerous instances, this disparity was 
increased by discrimination in the rates. But the system did 
facilitate larger scale production in single plants, which probably 
reduced greatly production costs, which were offset in part by 
increasing® marketing costs, occasioned by the widening spread 
between producer and user. Advertising and mass selling may 
be regarded as the consequence of mass production, easier com- 
munication, and rising levels of literacy—the latter partly due, 
at any rate, to improved transport. 


Thus, the nineteenth century; what of the twentieth? The 
last quarter of a century in the United States may be credited 
with an enormous revival of highway transport, of an individual- 
ized rather than of a mass character; a more modest return to 
inland water carriage; pronounced economies in rail transport, 
and improvements in rail service, under the stress of that 
competition; mechanical rate-making; the Panama Canal; be- 
ginnings of air conquest; and a veritable revolution in the 
methods of materials handling. The concomitant changes in 
production and marketing that may be definitely related to the 
transportation changes are not yet so clear. But it does appear 
that smaller cities tend to grow at the expense of both the large 
metropolis and the hamlet; that street congestion in the down- 
town sections of large cities tends to force retailing to the out- 
lying suburbs; that the old type of general wholesaler in the 
staple lines faces serious competition from types that employ 
the newer transport facilities; that the dominant merchandising 
policy of the last decade has stressed small stocks and quick 
turnovers; that re-location of productive capacity has been 
quite evident in recent years. While it is not yet possible to 
establish the precise effect of changes in transportation on the 
methods of marketing and production, the warranted conclusion 
is that a substantial relation exists between the two sets of 
changes. 

Controversies over the relation between freight rates and 
the cost of transport, concerning the relation of the latter and 
alleged excessive costs of marketing, and involving the appor- 
tionment of the total transport bill to different commodities and 
shippers, attest the significance of this phase of transportation. 
The cases do not seem to diminish in frequency that questions 
the spreads in rates from competing producing areas to common 
markets, the liberality of mixing rules, the spreads between 
Cc. L. and L. C. L. rates, and the spreads between the rates 
on raw materials and finished goods. The tendency of federal 
regulations to resort to mileage scales for reasons of administra- 
tive ease involves the issue whether access to markets shall be 
restricted by mechanical rate-making. Diverse rates in oppo- 
site directions, that permit some producer to obtain a market 
for his surplus productive capacity, have long been accorded by 
carriers; recent favorable decisions by the Commission render 
this issue more acute. The lake cargo coal rates, as well as the 
Panama Canal tolls and applications for fourth section relief to 
the middle west, represent struggles over markets. 


(2) The Transport Content in Other Business Functions 
If, then, changes in transportation, such as indicated above, 


have so influenced production and marketing in the past, this 


‘Increasing in this sense, that the elements of cost today identi- 
fied as marketing costs appear to assume a larger proportion of the 
final price to the user. 
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function can not be safely ignored by those responsible for 
managing the former activities in industrial concerns. The 
extent to which one business function is involved with another 
depends on the scope of both, and casual acquaintance with 
business indicates much disagreement on this point. It is pos- 
sible for practical purposes to ascertain the activities that are 
generally recognized as belonging to a given function. For 
example, industrial traffic would certainly include the purchase 
of transportation services, as industrial transportation would 
included the performance of such services by industrially owned 
equipment, though either may be expanded to include more. 

Proceeding, then, with the essential phases of business 
functions, the transport content of each can be indicated. In 
selling, for example, transport factors are almost constantly 
encountered in the selection of markets, the location and opera- 
tion of branch houses, the policy and methods of making 
deliveries, price policies, solicitation of orders, and the move- 
ments of traveling salesmen. The same is true of the purchas- 
ing function. In production, transport aspects are generally 
found in such problems as plant location and layout, handling of 
materials on the plant, container and product design, loading 
and unloading operations. Though finance, accounting, and 
even other functions may reveal considerable transportation 
content in their problems, it is with the first three that the 
closest relations generally obtain. 


(3) 


The Policies of Industrial Concerns in the Matter of Traffic 
and Transportation 


Though the shipper has surrendered much of his former 
control over the carrying activity, much responsibility rests on 
him to obtain economical transport and coordinate it with other 
business functions. Recognition of this responsibility may be 
traced in the industiral traffic and transportation policies. 
Economies of common carrier transport vary among the several 
agencies; hence, conditions may suggest the desirability of 
shipper ownership and/or operation. Cooperation is a badly 
shop-worn phrase, but policies to establish it between shippers 
and carriers, between shippers, and between departments, are 
not less vital. Policy as a choice of approximate means is exem- 
plified in recourse to mutual agreement rather than resort to 
governmental intervention, political and judicial. More effective 
coordination of transport with other functions seems likely when 
shippers establish their own traffic departments instead of rely- 
ing on the services of carriers, associations, or trade connections. 


Two phases of policy—namely, the method of organizing 
industrial transport and traffic activities and the methods of 
judging their performance, demand extended consideration. 
Admittedly, the volume of transport claims recovered is a poor 
index; it covers too few activities and efficiency is rather in- 
dicated by the paucity of claims. The volume of savings, perhaps 
accompanied by an activity statement, appears to be a much 
better measure; it is more comprehensive and includes savings 
in non-transport divisions traceable to the activity of transport 
specialists. There is reason to believe, however, that a com- 
prehensive transportation and traffic budget and system of 
ratios, accompanying a fairly complete integration of all the 
activities belonging to these functions, might serve even more 
effectively. 


The factor of coordination is ever present in organization 
plans. Much diversity prevails among industrial firms in the 
organization of their transport and traffic activities; likewise, 
difference of opinion exists concerning proper practice. As 
developed to date, business organization is anything but an 
exact science; much depends on judgment. Yet this does not 
warrant an abandonment of such problems to the vagaries of 
accidental interest, aggressiveness or lack of that quality, or 
to arbitrary determinations. At least, the best thought of or- 
ganization specialists may be ascertained and applied, not in 
the shape of dogmatic assertions concerning universally best 
ways, but in the form of methods of analysis, which may be 
applied to the facts of any given situation. 


In this phase of business the more important organization 
issues question the extent to which the several activities in 
industrial traffic and transport should be united (or integrated) 
under the authority of a transport specialist, the limits of cen- 
tralized authority, and the place of the functions in the general 
plan of organization. The answers will probably depend on a 
balancing of several principles, the more important of which 
are association of activities according to the principle of use, 
the principle that an activity should be assigned to that func- 
tional department most capable of according it general super- 
vision, the principle that a function should be independent to 
permit free dvelopment, the contra principle that it should be 
controlled by some other function, the necessities of obtaining 
the most desired type of coordination, the principle of limitation 
of the number of subordinates reporting to a superior executive, 
the principle of definite lines of authority, the principle that 
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power conferred should be equivalent to the responsibility ds 
manded. ee 
A Final Consideration 


One final question may close this extended examinatioy ,, 
the relationships between transportation and the other Majy 
functions of industry. Like other important activities, tras, 
management responds to the pressing problems of business, 7, 
industrial traffic manager came into existence in the days p, 
ceding federal regulation of railways and his relation to 4, 
rate bargaining of that period is understood. With increasing 
strictness of regulation, the transportation pricing procegg be 
came shrouded with legal technicalities, and this aspect came 
to dominate the work of this specialist. Emphasis also yy 
placed on savings realized in the shape of claims and othe. 
wise. The railway quite completely dominated transport, ay 
this point of view largely dominated the industrial traffic ma 
The marked increase in the importance of other trangpo, 
agencies in recent years forces on him a broader point of yiey. 
without neglecting the older problems, he should now asgguy, 
the role of attempting to coordinate the use of these agenci« 
and should assist in promoting sound public policies in th; 
regulation. But, even before these events, some members r 
this profession had perceived the significance of the even large 
problem of physical distribution and marketing, and the relati, 
of their specialty to those functions—not just the coordinatio, 
of transport agencies, but also the coordination of transport ay 
other marketing activities. 

Will industrial traffic men more generally vision the oppo. 
tunity these relationships suggest; and will they be permitig 
to make the contribution to the solution of these distributig, 
problems that their training entitles them to make? 


VESSELS FOR SCRAPPING, ETC. 


Bids for the purchase of nine idle Shipping Board vegge 
for scrapping were rejected by the board April 22 because th 
prices offered were not regarded as adequate. The offers o 
the Boston Iron and Metal Company and of the Union Shipbuili 
ing Company, which were rejected, averaged about 85 cents; 
ton. The board held that such a price did not compare favo: 
ably with prices obtained for ships for scrapping heretofore. 

The board accepted the offer of the Schuylkill Transport: 
tion Company of Philadelphia of $10,000 cash for the Lake Girth 
a steel cargo steamer of 4,155 deadweight tons now in lay-up a 
Philadelphia, with the understanding that the vessel is to bk 
converted into a barge. 


EMERGENCY BOARD FOR L. & A. DISPUTE 


President Hoover appointed Chester H. Rowell, of Cali 
fornia; Charles Kerr, of Kentucky, and Judge Homer B. Dibell 
of St. Paul, Minn., members of the emergency board createi 
under section 10 of the railway labor act to investigate ani 
report on the dispute between the Louisiana & Arkansas Rai! 
way Company and its shopcraft employes. The report of th 
board is to be made within 30 days. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Apri 
1-7, inclusive, was 628,704, as compared with 621,509 cars fo 
the preceding period, according to the car service division 
the American Railway Association. The surplus was made 
as follows: 


Box, 255,265; ventilated box, 1,520; auto and furniture, 42,34: 
total box, 299,175; flat, 20,429; gondola, 144,543; hopper, 114,950; tow 
coal, 259,493; coke, 739; S. D. stock, 26,340; D. D. stock, 4,891; 
frigerator, 14,666; tank, 1,022; miscellaneous, 1,949. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 28,619 cars, made 
of 26,250 box, 200 auto and furniture, 700 flat, 590 S. D. stoci 
675 refrigerator cars, and 204 miscellaneous cars. 


PANAMA RAILROAD DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the government owned and OF 
erated Panama Railroad Company has declared a dividend © 
5 per cent of the capital stock out of accumulated earnlls 
according to the War Department. The stock amounts ® 
$7,000,000 and is in the name of the Secretary of War. The 
dividends go into the treasury of the United States. The last 
5 per cent dividend was declared in October, 1930. 


RAIL WAGE CUT REPORTS : 

Secretary of Labor William N. Doak, when asked April * 

about published reports indicating that railroads were considé 

ing reducing wages, said he did not know of any foundatia 

for such reports and that he would be likely to know if the 
was. He said he did not think the reports were true. 
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' neither the sense, nature, or text reveals the intent. 


ae ee 
Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I ature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
es commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
s nswer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
e will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
ire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or trafic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 


of freight. 


 Gituation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
r ro comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought 


; 4 roper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
ashingten, D. C. 


(nd=t-OnOO0O8eO OOOO OOOO Orroroo Orono Ome nn ane e aro ON 


Tariff Interpretation—Rules of Construction—Punctuation 


New York.—Question: Please refer to Van Ummersen’s 
LC. C. 50, item 1785, page 227, and let us have your interpreta- 
tion of the two per cent rule. 

It is our contention that this two per cent rule applies only 
on shipments of wallpaper in less-than-carload quantities. 


Trafic Service Corporation, Mills Building, 


Answer: Item 1785 of the tariff referred to contains both 
carload and less-carload rates. The application in question 


reads: 


Paper, wall, N. O. I. B. 
paper sample books, in bundles, 
(see note). 

Note—Wall paper sample books may be shipped with wall paper 
at the rating applying on wall paper, provided that the weight of 
the wall paper sample books does not exceed 2 per cent of the 
gross weight of the wall paper and packing. 


N., in Official Classification, also wall 
crates or boxes, C. L. and L. C. L. 


We see no reason for holding that the “(see note)” ref- 
erence relates only to L. C. L. shipments. There is nothing 


of which we are aware in the nature of the traffic or commod- 


ities which would make the use of the note application repug- 
nant in connection with either carload or less-carload traffic. 


' Further, the punctuation does not seem to so restrict its use. 


Usually punctuation is perhaps the last guide upon which to 
rely in determining the meaning of a written statement, but 
punctuation is helpful when the language is not clear and 
In the 
above situation our view is that the note reference clearly 


F relates to both carload and less-carload traffic. 


Regarding punctuation, the Supreme Court said in Ewing 
vs. Burnet, 11 Pet. (U. S. 41, 54, 9 L. ed. 624): 


Punctuation is a most fallible standard by which to interpret a 
witing; it may be resorted to when all other means fail; but the 
court will first take the instrument by its four corners, in order to 


 ascertaian its true meaning; if that is apparent, on judicially inspect- 
_ ing the whole, the punctuation will not be suffered to change it. 


In Holmes vs. Phenix Insurance Co., 98 Fed. 240, an in- 
insurance policy covering cyclone and tornado insurance car- 
ried an exception against the company’s liability, thus: 


The company will not be liable for any loss or damage from hail 
or lightning, or by the blowing down of chimneys, weather vanes, 
shingles, unless other damage occurs. 


The court held that the phrase “unless other damage 
occurs” related only to damage by the “blowing.” It was con- 
tended that the phrase also related to damage by hail or light- 
ning. The court said that, regardless of the position of the 
comma in the phrase “lightning, or by the blowing” the last 
phrase was restricted to apply in connection with damage by 
the wind. It stated: “Punctuation is always subordinate to 
the text. It is relied on as an aid to the true meaning only 
when the true meaning is not clear. If there was not a punc- 
uation mark in the whole clause, its meaning would be plain, 
and whether a comma or semicolon is placed between the two 
members of the sentence, the two members are there, separate 
and distinct, as a result of the obvious meaning of the words 
and their arrangement. It is the sense of the words 
laken together that dictates where the punctuation marks are 
‘0 be placed and what they shall be.” The court noted, too, that 
this was not a policy against hail and lightning. 

Without anything in the word arrangement in item 1785 
to disclose a contrary intention, and with no separation between 
. L. and L. C. L., the note reference must perforce relate to 
both. This language is such, the sense and nature of the pro- 
‘sion and the traffic itself is such, that if a comma had been 
laced between C. L. and L. C. L., we think the comma alone 
vould here restrict the note reference to L. C. L., but the comma 
'S Rot there and is not needed. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rules 24 and 34 of 
Classification 


loving M4-—Question: Kindly give your opinion on the fol- 
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A shipper orders a 42-foot car for loading a commodity, 
subject to minimum of 12,000 pounds, rule 34, Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 6 (14,640 pounds for size car ordered). 
Carrier furnishes a 40-foot car in which shipper loads 16,105 
pounds, though lacks 250 pounds of getting the entire shipment 
in the car furnished. 

How should the excess be handled as regards charges; that 
is, should the carload rate apply on the excess, provided it is 
properly marked, per rule 24 of classification referred to, sec- 
tion 8, and further provided the shipment is tendered per 
rule 14? 

The question is raised since shipper loads more weight in 
car furnished than is required for car ordered. 

Answer: The shipment in question, it is apparent, called 
for a larger sized car than was ordered, and had a larger car 
been ordered, the minimum weight would have been correspond- 
ingly greater. 

The provisions of rule 24, in accordance with section 1 
thereof, are not applicable to carload freight, the minimum weight 
for which is less than 30,000 pounds, and, as for section 7 
thereof, rule 24 is not applicable to freight the minimum weights 
for which are subject to rule 34. 

Furthermore, in accordance with section 5 of rule 34, that 
rule will not apply to articles subject to rule 24, unless other- 
wise provided in the description of such articles in the classifi- 
cation or in the tariffs of individual carriers. 

Therefore, the less-than-carload rate is applicable on the 
250 pounds which could not be loaded in the car ordered. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Michigan.—Question: Item 760, W. T. L. Tariff 54-F, I. C. C. 
No. A-1890, shows rates to points in Oklahoma from stations 
east of the Missouri River shown in column 6, W. T. L. Territorial 
Directory 1-A, E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-797, located in groups 
shown in this item. 

In section 1 of this same tariff, Hermansville, Mich., is 
shown as point from which rate applies, taking an arbitrary 
over St. Paul rate. 

Is there any reason why this same arbitrary cannot be used 
with item 760? Territorial Directory as noted above shows St. 
Paul located in group 4 of the above item. 

Answer: While the tariff to which you refer provides for 
rates to Hermansville, Mich., in both sections 1 and 3, and 
the lower of the rates is the applicable rate under the alter- 
native application of the tariff, the grouping provided for section 
1 is limited to that section and may not be applied in connec- 
tion with section 3, which provides its own grouping for item 
760. In section 3 no reference is made to pages 8 to 61 for 
the list of points to which rates apply, as is true of section 1, 
but instead reference is made to Agent Boyd’s Territorial 
Directory 1-A, I. C. C. 797. The rate basis for Hermansville, 
Mich., provided for in section 1, therefore, may not be used in 
connection with section 3. 


Liability of Carrier—iImproper Packing or Loading by Shipper 


Ohio.— Question: We would like to have your opinion as to 
the responsibility of the carrier on the following shipment: 

Shipment of crated davenport delivered to a motor trans- 
portation company and accepted on a uniform bill of lading 
was damaged in transit due to a defect in boards that held 
davenport in place in the crate, allowing davenport to move 
in crate and causing the back to be damaged considerably. 

We find no records as to any accident like this where faulty 
piece of material has caused the damage. Neither the shipper 
nor the carrier could be aware of the strength of the timbers 
that held this davenport in place. Carrier accepted same as 
being properly crated, but through no fault of theirs other than 
the breaking of this timber was this damage caused. 

Answer: Persons who engage in the business of draymen, 
carters, truckmen, wagoners or public moving van companies 
for the transportation of goods and merchandise, and who hold 
themselves out as willing to serve all who apply and pay their 
charges, are common Carriers in regard to the carriage of such 
goods and merchandise as they make a business of carrying, 
and it is immaterial what mode of transportation is employed 
or that there is no regular tariff of charges. See Chicago vs. 
Mayer, 124 N. E. 842; Stevenson & Co. vs. Hartman, 181 N. Y. S. 
465; Press Co. vs. Deering, 252 Fed. 722; United States vs. 
Simpson, 257 Fed. 860. 

One of the exceptions to the carrier’s common-law liability 
arises in cases where the injuries are due to improper pack- 
ing of the goods by the shipper. Many decisions apparently 
hold without qualification that the full duty of the carrier is 
simply to carry goods in the condition in which they are offered, 
and that where goods tendered are insufficiently packed, the 
carrier is not liable for loss or injury due to such defect, whether 
the defect in the packing is latent or not. Cohn vs. Platt, 43 
Miscl. 378, 95 N. Y. S. 5385; Nelson vs. Stephenson, 12 N. Y. 
Super. 538; R. Co. vs. Oil Co., 249 Fed. 308; R. Co. vs. Morris, 
249 Fed. 312. 
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This principle would seem to be especially applicable where 
the shipper failed to comply with a rule of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prescribing the method for packing goods 
of the character which were destroyed. However, the forego- 
ing view has not met with universal approval, and a number 
of decisions holds that the carrier, being entitled to reject de- 
fectively packed goods tendered for shipment, if it accepts for 
transportation goods which it knows are defectively packed, or 
which by the exercise of reasonable care it could have observed 
were defectively packed, it assumes to carry the goods as they 
are, and its common-law liability as carrier attaches, and it 
is subject to all the liabilities usually attaching to an ordinary 
shipment of the same character. But even where this view 
prevails, it cannot be said that the carrier must, at his peril, 
know that the goods are not in fact safely packed. North- 
western Marble, etc., Co. vs. Williams, 128 Minn. 514, 151 N. W. 
419; Mitchell vs. Nor. Pac. S. S. Co. (Calif.), 213 Pac. 293. 

See also Central of Ga. Ry. Co. vs. Grinner & Rustin, 127 
S. E. 878; Thomson vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 217 N. W. 927; 
Abbott vs. Thompkins, 238 S. W. 647, and S. Valentine & Co. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 220 Ill. App. 188. In the case last 
cited it was held that where defects in a shipment are perfectly 
apparent, it is the carrier’s duty to refuse the shipment, and, 
having elected to carry it in a defective condition, the carrier 
will not be allowed to urge these defects as a defense; but that 
this does not preclude the carrier from showing that the loss 
proceeded from a cause which existed, but which was not appar- 
ent, when he received the goods. 


Delay—Liability of Carrier Where Longer of Two Routes Is 
Used 


Massachusetts.—Question: What is the liability of the car- 
riers, if any, in the following matter? A car of perishables 
(potatoes) was loaded‘in Virginia. The shipper did not specify 
routing, therefore the agent routed the car. the way he desired. 
The ordinary routing, which practically all cars from that 
section made, brought the cars to destination on the fourth 
morning after shipment. The routing the agent made brought 
the car to destination the fifth morning. Under these circum- 
stances, is the carrier liable for loss in market, due to mis- 
routing on the part of their agent and is the carrier obligated 
to route the car the most direct route, especially where per- 
ishables are concerned? Has this matter ever been threshed 
out in any court so that some specific case could be cited? 

Answer: A carrier must make freight deliveries in a rea- 
sonable time. In the absence of a contractual fixed time the 
common law implies a contract to deliver freight at destination 
within a reasonable time. C. & O. R. Co. vs. Coleman Fruit 
Co., 294 S. W. 463; Frawley vs. A. T. & S. F. R. Co., 299 S. W. 93. 

The mere fact that the longer route is open or provided for 
in tariff, does not, in our opinion, warrant the use thereof if 
the time the shipment is in transit is unreasonable. In Buel, 
Prior & Daniels vs. St. L. & S. F. Ry. Co., 153 Pac. 536, it was 
held that in an action for negligent delay in the transportation 
of live stock, the mere proof of a schedule adopted by a carrier 
and that the shipment was made within the schedule time will 
not excuse a carrier if there is evidence of negligent delay in 
transportation. See, also, St. L. S. F. & T. Ry. vs. Armstrong, 
166 S. W. 366, in which case the court said: 


Moreover, the material question relating to the time occupied in 
the several transportations was not one of train schedule, but one 
of negligence vel non. If the time consumed was not unreasonable, 
the jury under the court’s charge was not authorized to find for 
the plaintiff. If it was no schedule would justify. All assignments 
raising the question so presented must therefore be overruled. See 
City of Dallas vs. Beeman, 55 S. W. 762 (Tex.); H. & T. C. R. R. vs. 
George, 60 S. W. 313; G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Porter, 61, S. W. 
343; T. & P. Ry. Co. va. Currie, 76 5. W. 810. 


Tariff Interpretation—Carload Versus Less-than-Carload 


Shipment 


Ohio.—Question: The question submitted by ‘“New Jersey” 
in The Traffic World of March 21, on page 740, under the cap- 
tion “Classification Rules—Less-Carload Shipment Accorded 
Carload Service by Carrier,” is interesting to us, and, in our 
opinion, proves the unreasonableness of some of the rules of 
the classification. 

We agree with “New Jersey” that they should be entitled 
to third class rate on the article shipped, inasmuch as the 
material required no handling whatever by the railroad com- 
pany and the fact that the shipper did not spend more time 
and money in bundling and tagging, he is forced to pay a higher 
rate, due to packing requirements, is unreasonable. 

We wish to refer you to the following: We load approxi- 
mately 20,000 pounds of manufactured iron and steel articles 
in one car for one destination. We do not bag them because 
it will cost us several dollars more in labor. The shipment is 
cheaper at a less-carload, and we are familiar with the rules 
of packing. However, we do think that the first class rate 
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on forgings under 25 pounds each was intended to apply oy 
same when handled through the freight house. We cannot «. 
why the railroads can ask us to pay more freight, just nei 
we have not spent more time in bagging and tagging, " 

Almost every railroad in the country, we believe, hag not 
fied shippers that they will accept certain tonnage for throust 
movement, and some of these minimums are as low as 6 (i 
pounds. 

Answer: Your statements as to the articles shippeg , 
“New Jersey” go to the question of the reasonableness of the 
less-than-carload ratings on that article. It is, however, 
tomary to permit articles to move loose in carload lots, but ;, 
require them to be packed in some form when in less-tha, 
carload lots and to assess a higher rating when loose in less 
than-carload lots than when in packages in less-than-carloa; 
lots. See Cairo Association of Commerce vs. B. & N. W, 1; 
I. C. C. 3; Chattanooga Packet Co. vs. Ill. Cent., 28 I. c. C. 38 
Southern Queen Range Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P., 21 I. C. ©, gi 
(609); J. B. Ford Co. vs. Michigan Central, 19 I. C. C. 507 (509) 

In the above referred to cases the Commission hag op. 
mented upon or based ratings upon difference in the form ; 
which goods are tendered to a carrier, either in carloads ¢; 
less than carloads. 

As to forgings, there is no difference in the rating wheth¢ 
loose or in bundles, and no restrictions against a delivery » 
the carrier at its freight station when shipped in less-thgp. 
carload lots. 

You no doubt have reference in the fourth paragraph , 
your letter to trap or ferry car movements from individy 
tracks to the carrier’s freight or transfer stations. 






































































Tariff Interpretation—Rule 10 of Classification 


Ohio.—Question: Please note the following with referen: 
to unreasonableness of rule 10 of the ‘classification: We mw 
ceive 30,000 bars and 6,000 pounds of billets in one car fron 
X, Ohio. According to the rule we must pay on 56,000 pouni 
at 91% cents cwt. The fact that 6,000 pounds of billets wa 
included in the shipment, the minimum weight is increased fron 
36,000 pounds to 56,000 pounds, although billets at the sam 
time are rated lower than bars. We therefore ask you whether 
or not common sense should not be used in these instances’ 

Answer: With respect to the reasonableness of the prot: 
sion of section 1 of rule 10 of the classification reading “they 
will be charged at the carload rate applicable to the highest 
classed or rated article, and the carload minimum weight vil 
be the highest provided for any of the articles in the carloaé, 
see the report of the Commission in the Consolidated Classif: 
cation Case, 54 I. C. C. 1, on page 16 of which the Commissia 
said: 


Rule 10, the mixed carload rule, constitutes one of the most in- 
portant changes proposed. Briefly stated, it provides that articles hav- 
ing a carload rate or rating, except live stock, may be shipped i: 
mixed carloads from one consignor to one consignee and destinatio: 
at the carload rate applying on the highest rates article and sul- 
ject to the highest minimum weight attaching to any article in th 
load. At present only the official classification contains a rule ¢ 
similar import. The only substantial difference between the propose 
rule and the official classification rule is that the minimum weigh 
required by the latter is that which attaches to the article takin 
the highest rate or rating, instead of the highest minimum attach- 
ing to any article in the car. * * * 

The great majority of the shippers in official territory who 4)- 
peared at the hearings in support of a mixed carload rule indicate 
their approval of or their willingness to accept rule 10 as proposei 
Some of the shippers in that territory naturally prefer the rule 2 
present in effect, because of the lower minimum weight it provides 
but comparatively few strongly urge that it be adopted as the re 
for the consolidated classification. 


Reasonableness of Packing Requirements 

Ohio.—Question: It is our opinion that the railroads ar 
losing considerable business to the trucking lines, due to wl 
fairness in rules and regulations regarding packing, and it 
not too late now to change them. We would be pleased to have 
your views on the matter. 

Answer: It is probably true that there are articles as 
which the packing requirements of the classification and col 
modity rate tariffs are too stringent and should be modified )! 
the carriers voluntarily upon application of shippers. Of cours 
a shipper has recourse to the Interstate Commerce Commissi0! 
in the event that he considers the packing requirements 10 ‘ 
given case unreasonable. 

Company Material—Application of Rates on 

Pennsylvania.—Question: (a) A manufacturer in Pit 
burgh, Pa., sells a carload of material to a railroad on the bass 
of “f. o. b. their tracks Columbus, O.,” for shipment to Huntil? 
ton, W. Va. The through rate on this material from Pittsburg! 
Pa., to Huntington, W. Va., via Columbus, O., is 22% cents 
100 pounds. The percentages are as follows: 10 cents per i! 
pounds to the railroad handling to Columbus and 12% cents 
100 pounds to the buying railroad for handling the material frou 
Columbus, O., to Huntington, W. Va. Since the shipment ¥* 
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billed to Huntington, W. Va., on a through bill of lading and 
the sales contract called for a certain price per pound f. o. b. 
their tracks Columbus, O., it is my contention that the seller 
should pay only the percentage of the through rate accruing to 
the railroad for the haul from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Columbus, O. 

(b) A manufacturer in Pittsburgh, Pa., buys a carload of 
material from a railroad in Huntington, W. Va., on the basis of 
“f. o. b. their tracks” Columbus, O. The material is shipped 
from Huntington, W. Va., on a through bill of lading to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The percentages of the through rate on this mate- 
rial, which was 2214 cents per 100 pounds, are as follows: 12% 
cents to the selling railroad for handling it to Columbus, O., 
and 10 cents per 100 pounds to the railroad for hauling it from 
Columbus, O., to Pittsburgh, Pa.. It is my contention that, since 
this material was sold “f. o. b. their track” Columbus, O., and was 
billed from Huntington, W. Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa., on a through 
bill of lading, the purchaser in Pittsburgh should only pay the 
percentages of the through rate accruing to the railroad for the 
haul from Columbus, O., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Answer: In the case of Beekman Lumber Co. vs. St. L.- 
S. F., 21 I. C. C. 270, the Commission held that where carriers, 
buying what will ultimately become company material, contract 
with shippers located off their lines and agree that if the vendor 
will bill the shipment beyond a designated junction point, where 
their own lines and the lines of the initial carriers meet, that, 
of the joint through rate, the purchasing carrier will absorb its 
own divisions, the shipper assuming only that portion of the 
joint through rate which accrues to the initial carrier as their 
portion of the rate designated in the bill of lading, this practice 
results in the application of a portion of a joint rate from point 
of origin to point of destination, to wit, that portion from point 
of origin to the junction point, for the use of a particular shipper 
which is not published for the benefit of the public at large nor 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission under section 
6 of the act. The Commission held that contracts providing for 
such rates are in violation of law. The same conclusion was 
reached by the Commission as to shipments billed to the junc- 
tion of the initial carriers and the purchasing carriers. 

See, in this connection, our answer to “Alabama,” on page 
254 of the July 27, 1929, Traffic World, under the caption ‘“Com- 
pany Material—Rates, Rules and Regulations,’ regarding the 
terms of sales contracts, as distinguished from the amounts 
paid by shippers to carriers for the transportation of goods sold 
to or bought from common carriers. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule Limited 
to Points on Route of Movement to More Distant Points 


South Carolina.—Question: Joint through rate on lumber, 
carload, Albany, Ga., to Owens, W. Va., is 34144 cents under inter- 
mediate application, item 40, A. C. L. Railroad’s Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh Lumber Tariff No. 11, I. C. C. B-2629, Guyandot, W. Va., 
rate. Guyandot, W. Va., rate is subject to Route “A” via A. C. L. 
Railroad to Richmond, Va., C. & O. Railway; and Route “B” 
via A. C. L. Railroad to Yemassee, S. C., C. & W. C. Railway 
to Spartanburg, S. C., C. C. & O. Railway and connections be- 
yond. Can the Guyandot, W. Va., rate be protected to Owens, 
W. Va., under the intermediate application on shipment routed 
via A. C. L. Railroad to Yemassee, S. C., C. & W. C. Railway 
to Spartanburg, S. C., C. C. & O. Railway to Elkhorn City, Ky., 
C. & O. Railway? 

Answer: Owens, W. Va., is not intermediate to Guyandot, 
W. Va., on shipments routed via A. C. L. Railroad to Yemassee, 
Ss. C., C. & W. C. Ry. to Spartanburg, S. C., C. C. & O. Ry. to 
Elkhorn City, Ky., C. & O. Ry. beyond, although it is interme- 
diate via the A. C. L. to Richmond, Va., and C. & O. Ry. beyond. 

Therefore, the Guyandot, W. Va., rate is not applicable on 
shipments routed via the route first referred to above. See 
Waite Carpet Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 146 I. C. C. 775, 777, 
and Hutchinson Produce Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 92 
I. @. ©. 326. 


Limitation of Actions—Declination of Claim by Carrier—Appli- 
cation of Subdivision (c) of Sub-section 3 of Section 16 
of Act 


Texas—Question: Will you please advise just what lan- 
guage a freight claim agent should use in declining a claim to a 
’ claimant to comply with the bill of lading, which states that 
written notice must be given by the freight claim agent to the 
claimant that his claim or any part thereof is disallowed? 

If you can furnish us with any court decisions showing just 
what is considered complying with the law in so far as declina- 
tion of a claim is concerned, we will appreciate it. 

Answer: There is no formal language prescribed by the 
Commission to be observed by a carrier in declining a claim 
which has been filed within the three-year period prescribed in 
subdivision (c) of sub-section 3 of section 16 of the interstate 
commerce act. Any language which expresses the carrier’s 


refusal to settle the claim is sufficient to constitute a declination 
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of a claim, making necessary the filing of the claim with the 
Commission within six months from the date of the disalloy. 
ance of the claim by the carrier, if the rights of the Shipper 
are to be preserved. See, in this connection, the Commission’; 
decision in Omaha Steel Works vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 455 
I. C. C. 787, in which case the Commission held that when th. 
C. & N. W., in a letter of given date, advised the shipper in 
writing that the shipper had been overcharged in an amoup; 
less than that sought, complainant was given notice in Writing 
of the disallowance of a part of the claim, as contemplated py 
the act, and the six months’ period commenced to run from that 
date. 
Payment of Freight Charges 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Please refer to the February » 
issue of The Traffic World, page 453, quoting report of Com. 
mission in regard to railroad extending credit in payment of 
freight charges, particularly that part of Mr. Aitchison’s repor 
stating: 


Where the freight bill is presented to the shipper prior to or gt 
the time of delivery of the freight, etc. 


Please advise if this requires the railroad to present freigh 
bills by collector, or may they be mailed in United States mail 
or does it refer to time freight bills shall be available at co. 
lection window? 

Answer: In its decision in Regulation for Payment of Rates 
and Charges, 171 I. C. C. 268, the Commission prescribed, among 
others, the following rules relative to the payment of freight 
charges: 


Where the freight bill is presented to the shipper prior to, or at 
the time of delivery of the freight, the 48-hour and 96-hour periods 
of credit shall run from the first 12 o’clock midnight following the 
delivery of the freight. 

Where the freight bill is presented to the shipper subsequent 
to the time the freight is delivered, the 48-hour and 96-hour periods 
of credit shall run from the first 12 o’clock midnight following the 
presentation of the freight bill. * * * 

Shippers may elect to have their freight bills presented by means 
of the United States mails, and when the mail service is so used 
the time of mailing by the carriers shall be deemed to be the time 
of presentation of the bills. In case of dispute as to the time of mail- 
ing the post mark shall be accepted as showing such time. 


As you will observe, provision is made for the presentation 
of freight bills either by means of the United States mails or 
otherwise, at the election of the shipper. No statement is 
made as to the manner in which a carrier shall present freight 
bills other than that shippers may elect to have their freight 
bills presented by means of the United States mails, and pre. 
sumably the carriers may use such other means of presenting 
freight bills as they deem desirable. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route in 
Bill of Lading 


Indiana.—Question: We have a dispute with a certain rail. 
road and would like to have your opinion as to which is the 
correct rate to be applied. Our agent tendered a bill of lading 
to carrier “A” and the shipment was turned over to carrier “B” 
at a certain junction with an illegal rate shown in the bill of 
lading. Transit was accorded upon this shipment, and, to be 
frank about the matter, the reason for inserting the erroneous 
rate was that our agent had certain inbound billing in mind. 


The agent of carrier “A” should have checked the rate 
before signing the contract, i. e., the bill of lading. Later on, 
after the bill of lading was signed, we were presented with 
a balance due bill for protection of the through rate from this 
transit point of origin to destination, which we promptly paid. 
Later on, we received another balance due bill, the contention 
being that the rate did not apply as per the route shown in 
the bill of lading, which was paid by our agent. This compaty 
filed claim for overcharge, contending that this was a mutual 
error between the carriers and the shippers. 


We may also add that the legal rate we have in mind is 
published in the tariff of carrier “A” and applies by the way 
of their line direct and carrier “B” in switch delivery at des 
tination. Our agent routed the car by the way of carrier “A” 
through a certain junction with carrier “B,” so carrier “B’ 
would receive a road haul, with the erroneous rate in the bill 
of lading. 

Answer: It is not clear whether the rate shown in the 
bill of lading was the balance from the transit point of the 
through rate from point of origin to final destination or the 
rate from the transit point to destination. In either event, ho¥ 
ever, there was a conflict in the routing instructions shown 12 
the bill of lading issued by carrier “A.” See our answer (0 
“Texas” on page 328 of the January 30, 1926, Traffic World 
under the caption “Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Betweel 
Rate and Route in Bill of Lading Covering Movement from 
Transit Point.” 

Where there is a conflict between the rate and route in 4 
bill of lading, it is the duty of the carrier to ascertain from thé 
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Three heavy, durable Fabrikoid 
Binders, each measuring 9 x 12 x 3 
(two are illustrated in miniature 
above) are provided to contain the 
40 Volume-Units of ‘‘F. R. C.”’ 


“F, R. C.” 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
(Partial List) 
Freight rates and charges 
Classification of freight 
Long-and-short-haul clause 
Intermediate-rates rule 
Freight tariffs—rate schedules 
Rules of practice before I. C. C. 
Evidence in rates cases 
Forms of pleadings 
Bills of lading 
Car service and equipment 
Weights and weighing 
Routes and routing 
Transit privileges 
Reconsignments and diversions 
Terminal regulations 
Demurrage and detention 
charges 
Payment for transportation 
Limitation of liability 
Allowances to shippers 
Reduced-rate transportation 
Switching service 
Discriminations 
Preferences and prejudices 
Damages and reparation 
Claims against carriers 
Interchange of traffic 
Express traffic 
Water carriers 
Pipe lines 
Telegraph and telephone 
companies 
Transportation of live stock 
Perishable traffic 
Explosives and dangerous 
articles 
Control of state rates 
Jurisdictional questions 
Interstate Commerce Act 
Court procedure 
Constitutional questions 
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Professor of Transportation, 
University of Minnesota. 
Charles E. Cotterill, 
Commerce Attorney. 
C. C. Crouse, T. M., 
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F. A. Doebber, Secretary, 
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Traffic Counselor. 
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A Tariff States the 


HE Interstate Commerce Act re- 

quires freight rates to be just and 
reasonable, non-discriminatory as_ be- 
tween shippers, and non-preferential or 
non-prejudicial as between competing 
localities, etc. 


Is your freight rate reasonable in com- 
parison with your competitors’ in another 
locality? Do you know to what extent 
your freight rate militates against the 
marketing of your product? 


The answers to the foregoing questions 
are found in the Institute’s 40-Volume- 
Unit transportation law reference series, 
“Federal Regulation of Commerce,” 
which discusses the entire subject of in- 
terstate commerce law and procedure in 
a manner that is of daily practical value 
to your traffic department. 


The pages of business history are filled 
with hundreds of thousands of cases of 
shippers who have been able to expand 
sales by opening up new territories 
through obtaining the adjustment of 
competitive rates. In other words, the 
traffic man who is on his toes is able to 
reach territories (through the removal of 
rate barriers) that his sales department 
could never touch. (The interests of the 
carrier and the shipper are mutual in 
this regard.) 


Handy Reference Manuals 


“Federal Regulation of Commerce” 
(cited ‘‘F. R. C.”’ for brief-making pur- 





C. E. Holloman, T. M., 

Houston Chamber of Commerce. 
Stanley B. Houck, 

Attorney-at-Law. 

J. Van Dyke Norman, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

F. E. Paulson, V. P. & T. M., 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

I. W. Preetorius, G. T. M., 

General Box Company. 

Hal M. Remington, T. M., 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
H. B. Rox, 

Traffic Counselor. 

L. C. Sorrell, 

Professor of Transportation, 
University of Chicago. 

D. Lynch Younger, 
Commerce Attorney. 










Rate in $$ and ¢¢— 


But is that rate reasonable, non-discriminatory, or 
non-preferential—and if not, what is the remedy? 


Transportation Law Institute, Inc., 
Dept. T-44, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
literature descriptive of “‘F. R. C.” 


DI icatstimeicininsiinlagieainnissinainntmiiaapeaiainttE 
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Company. 
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poses) was prepared by and with the co- 
operation of leading legal, traffic and 
transportation authorities. This Refer- 
ence Library contains the equivalent of 
40 bound volumes of 300 pages each, but 
instead of being published in a cumber- 
some bound book form, the work is 
printed in a series of handy reference 
manuals called “Volume Units’’—piinted 
in a form for easy revision. A partial list 
of the subjects treated is given in bold- 
face type in the special column at the left. 


Optional Training Course 


For those who want to make a profes- 
sional study of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Law, Practice and Proce- 
dure, a training course to accompany the 
set of “‘F. R. C.” is available for a small 
additional price. All necessary educa- 
tional helps and Consulting Service are 
provided. The degree of Bachelor of 
Transportation Law (B. T. L.) isawarded 
graduates. 


Write for Free Literature 


Interesting literature descriptive of 
“F. R. C.” is available free upon request. 
Use the coupon below, or address a re- 
quest on your letterhead to the Trans- 
portation Law Institute, Inc., Depart- 
ment T-44, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 






MAIL THIS NOW 
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shipper whether the rate or the route shall be followed, failing 
to do which the carrier is liable for any resulting injury to 
the shipper. See the decision of the Commission in Altitude 
Petroleum Company vs. Fort Worth & Denver City Railroad 
Company, 118 I. C. C. 572, on pages 575-6, of which the Com- 
mission said: 


When the shipments were tendered on bills of lading specifying 
the routing and also naming a rate which was applicable in connec- 
tion with the originating carrier but was inconsistent with the rout- 
ing specified, it was the duty of the originating carrier to ascertain 
from the shipper whether the routing specified should be observed 
or whether the shipments should be forwarded over routes taking 
the rate named. This it failed to do. We have repeatedly found under 
similar circumstances that shipments were misrouted. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Rate Takes Preference Over 
Class Rate in the Absence of Alternative Provisions 
lowa.—Question: The Interstate Commerce Commission has 

held that the establishment of a commodity rate on a given 

commodity between two points removes the application of class 
rates between the same points. 

A certain commodity, in carloads, between two points, is 
rated at third class, minimum weight 12,000 pounds per car. 

There is in effect between the same two points a commodity 
rate on this commodity that is 5 cents per 100 pounds higher 
than the class rate, but the higher commodity rate is subject 
to a minimum carload weight of 10,000 pounds. 

The carrir declines to assess the third class rate on 12,000 
pounds minimum on the ground that the higher commodity rate 
at the 10,000 pounds’ minimum takes preference. 

We contend that the shipper has the choice of paying the 
lower rate at the higher minimum instead of actual weight at the 
higher rate on the theory that the carriers’ tariffs hold out to 
the public that there are really two rates in effect between these 
points, the higher rate subject to a 10,000-pound minimum and 
the lower rate subject to a 12,000-pound minimum. The shipper 
has the privilege of selecting whichever one is the most ad- 
vantageous to him, under the particular circumstances sur- 
rounding each transaction. We will thank you for your views 
on the subject. 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in Good- 
man Mfg. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 95, the 
commodity rate, subject to a minimum of 10,000 pounds, is the 
applicable rate, even though the charges on a given shipment 
at this rate would exceed charges arrived at by use of the third 
class rate at a minimum of 12,000 pounds, in the absence of 
an alternative provision under which either the class or com- 
modity rate may be applied In this case the Commission said: 


Carriers may, if they choose, publish both class and commodity 
rates in the same tariff and, under Rule 7-b, of Tariff Circular 18-A, 
subject to certain canditions specifically set forth in the rule, they 
may provide for the alternative use of such rates by including in 
different sections of one and the same tariff such class and commodity 
rates. The fact that the two rates so published take different minima 
does not modify this rule. 

Tariff Interpretation—Intrastate Rates Not Applicable on Inter- 
state Traffic as Factors of Combination 

Michigan.—Question: Under Michigan laws, rates on com- 
modities apply in either direction on intrastate traffic. This 
being true, are we permitted to use the rate on a commodity 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to this point to obtain a lower 
through rate on the commodity to eastern territory via the 
Niagara Frontier? Arrangements have been made to have the 
intrastate rate published to apply in both directions, but in the 
meantime we desire to use it, although our contention that it 
is proper has been disputed. 

Answer: Intrastate rates are applicable only on traffic 
moving between two points in the same state and are not ap- 
plicable on interstate traffic, that is, traffic moving between 
points in one state and points in another state, or between two 
points in the same state through another state. See Coffeyville 
Vitrified Brick & Tile Co. vs. S. L. & S. F. Railroad Co., 25 
I. C. C. 101; MecCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Co., 42 I. C. C. 257. 

Tariff Interpretation—Compliance with Tariff Provisions by 
Shipper 

Colorado.—Question: On page 430 of The Traffic World of 
February 16, 1929, under the above caption, you replied to a 
question with reference to failure of shipper to show on bills 
of lading the amount of dunnage used in bracing shipments on 
flat cars. The carriers are making reference to your reply as 
authority for declining dunnage claims for overcharge. 

In your answer you reférred to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reports 95 I. C. C. 525; 104 I. C. C. 48, and 107 I. C. C. 
568 in support of your conclusion. 

I have examined the reports to which you refer very care- 
fully in connection with tariff provisions, and there appears to 
be a difference in the cases covered by the decisions referred 
to and the matter of dunnage allowance, and I would like to 
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know if you took into consideration what appe 
important difference in arriving at your conclusio 
In 95 I. C. C. 525, the tariff provision reads 


When shipments are tendered for transportatio 
* * * the shipper must certify on shipping orders an 
as follows: 

The tariff provision here is that the shipper must Certify 
on bills of lading at the time the shipment moves. After ship. 
ment has gone forward it is impossible for shipper to comply 
with the tariff requirements. 

In 104 I. C. C. 48 the Interstate Commerce Commission gj; 
that the tariff : 


_ Provided that export rates to San Francisco would apply Only op 
freight originally consigned through with rail, port, and ocean charges 
fully prepaid or guaranteed from point of origin to a specific des. 
tination beyond the port of exit, such destination being shown ir 
the bill of lading issued at the time of shipment, and for which throug, 
pe et A bill of lading was issued prior to arrival of freight at Port 
of exit. : 
Shipper did not comply with these tariff requirements anj 
it was impossible for him to do so after the shipment movei 
as some of the tariff requirements required that the things hy 
done before shipment moved. 

_ In 107 I. C. C. 568, the tariff required that transit freigh 
bills should be recorded with designated representatives of the 
carrier within ten days. This the shipper did not do, and there. 
fore it was impossible to comply with tariff requirements afte 
the ten-day period was up. 

It is significant to note that in all three cases the allegatiop 
is one of unreasonableness and not illegality of the rate assessed. 
In the matter of dunnage allowance the provisions of rule 3), 
section 2, are as follows: 


llows: 


Nn fiber bo 
bills of lading 


An allowance of the actual weight, but not more than five hu- 
dred pounds, will be made for temporary blocking * * * provided 
that shippers specify on shipping order the weight of the materia] 
used. Otherwise no allowance will be made. 

It does not say that this specification on the shipping order 
must be made at the time of the shipment, and therefore js 
unlike the situations in the three cases referred to, and it might 
appear that the compliance with the tariff could be made after 
the movement through the agency of a corrected bill of lading. 

Answer: We see no real distinction between the case set 
forth in the question and the cases cited in our answer thereto, 
also the decision in Good-Hopkins Lumber Co. vs. Great North- 
ern Ry. Co., 51 I. C. C. 99. 

In all of these cases the failure of the shipper to comply 
with tariff requirements was the basis of the decision. No 
suggestion is made in the cases that the shipper’s non-compli- 
ance with the tariff requirements at the time of tendering a 
shipment to the carrier might be cured by a notation on the 
bill of lading subsequent to the movement of the goods or by 
other means. 

We do not believe it unreasonable to think that the dunnage 
rule in the classification, i. e., rule 30, contemplates that the 
notation must be made prior to the movement of the goods and 
not subsequent thereto. 


Personal Notes 


Lincoln Richards, former traffic manager, Kohler Aviation 
Corporation, Milwaukee, died this week in Los Angeles. 

S. O. Grubbs, Jr., has been appointed representative, 
Louisiana and Arkansas and the Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, 
with headquarters at Shreveport, La. 

J. W. Klein has been appointed freight traffic manager il 
charge of solicitation, Midland Valley Railroad, the Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Gulf and the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Railway, 
with offices at Tulsa and Muskogee, Okla. 

I. W. Hart has been appointed vice-president in charge of 
traffic, Keeshin Motor Express Company, with headquarters al 
Chicago. M. J. Conroy, who was assigned to special operatiné 
duties, has resumed the position of traffic manager, with heat 
quarters at Chicago. 

Vice-president E. T. Whiter, of the Pennsylvania, who has 
been in charge of the railroad’s passenger terminal improvemell 
program and related projects at Pittsburgh, has received 4 
50-year gold service button.. He is sixty-seven years old and 
began work with the Pennsylvania as a telegraph operator iD 
March, 1881. 

After thirty-one years of service with the E. J. & E.., F.L 
Koontz will retire May 1. He has been secretary and treasurer 
of the company since 1913. Edward Beecroft has been elected 
secretary and treasurer and W. P. Braker has been elected 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, effective May 1. 
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IME-SAVING 
schedules, powerful locomo- 
tives, well-maintained roll- 
ing stock, excellent road- 
bed and efficient terminal 
facilities—expedite your 
shipments via Frisco Lines. 


S.S. BUTLER 
General Traffic Manager 
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THE ONLY DIRE@ 


>> PORT OF NEW Vib 


Substantial saving in freight 
rates via all-water route with- 
out any transshipment. 


Our service extends also to 
and from western lake points 
as far as Chicago and Duluth 
by transshipment at Buffalo. 


700 gross tons constitute aver- 
age barge load. 


Barges move in fleets of four 


with approximate total capac- j DE TROITY fs tt 4 
ity of 2800 gross tons. , a’ 


Our boats are especially 
adapted to quick handling of 
bulk commodities. 


For Rates or t ‘ 


HEDGER TRANSPO# 


MEMBERS UFFALO OFFICE 


8 Df 
. ¥. PRODUCE EXCHANGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 21 West Str 


N. Y. MARITIME EXCHANGE 
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BARGE SERVICE 
2d GREAT LAKES 


INSSHIPMENT 


ation, Address 


Average running time, from 
Lake Erie ports to New York, 
12 days. 


Our service is reliable and 
offers shippers the experience 
of 9 years’ successful opera- 
tion in this field. 


Barges always available for 
prompt loading at Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit and Buffalo. 


Cargo received on board 
alongside dock at lake ports 
and delivered to alongside 
steamers or consignees’ dock 
in the port of New York. 


Cargo also received for safe 
ports on Long Island Sound. 
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York, N. Y. 


WHITEHALL r F420 


BONDED CARRIER 
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Write today Your Sales 
for your through the use of 
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Worehouses 
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Att 
The A. W. A. Can Be 
Your Branch House in 189 Cities 


OULD you like to increase your sales, improve 

service to your customers and at the same time 
cut your distribution costs? Read what G. W. Horst- 
mann, of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, says 
about public warehouses in distribution: 


‘‘We have been using public warehouses for a great 
many years in the distribution of our products. The 
service available through these institutions, organized on 
the proper basis, would be very difficult to’ duplicate 
where goods are distributed in a national way. Except 
in the larger cities, the volume as a rule does not justify 
the development of a separate organization by a Corpor- 
ation to handle the service; and there is no other way 
I know of that this work could be carried on as econom- 
ically or as efficiently as through public warehouses 


“‘We have also effected economies by shipping cars 
into these locations and distributing in smaller lots. To 
any firm whose sales policy requires service with the 
utmost of economy, I could not think of any better 
place through which to operate than the up-to-date, 
efficiently-operated, commercial warehouses. 


*‘This method is flexible, serving in large or small 
quantities with equal efficiency and economy.’’ 


A full description of the AWA Plan of Distribution 
(as used by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and other famous 
national concerns) is given in our 32-page booklet, 
sent free on request. Write today for your copy. 





WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1891 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Guy Edmund Stanley, of Kansas City, will become executiy 
assistant, reporting directly to President Carl R. Gray Union 
Pacific, May 1. His headquarters will be at Kansas City. When 
for nearly six years he has been vice-president and Benen 
manager, Woods Brothers Industrial Corporation. 

J. H. Graves, who has been general manager of the Blayay 
Line, has joined A. L.. Burbank and Company, Ltd., in an eXecy 
tive position. John McIntyre, who has been traffic m 
of _ Blavan Line, also has become a member of the Burbank 
staff. 

C. R.. Capps, chief traffic officer, Seaboard Air Line has 
announced the appointment, effective May 1, of C. E. Muller as 
freight traffic manager in charge of solicitation and service with 
headquarters at Norfolk, succeeding B. C. Prince, who died 
Mr. Muller is now industrial secretary of the Chamber of Cop, 
merce, Jacksonville, Fla. The following appointments in the 
passenger traffic department have been announced by ¢, i 
Gattis, general passenger agent, effective May 1: Edward Plack, 
district passenger agent, Baltimore, Md., promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent, Washington, D. C.; W. H. Donny hay. 
ing resigned, position of general passenger agent, Washi 
abolished; L. H. Dyer, city passenger agent, New York, N, y 
promoted to district passenger agent, Baltimore, Md., succegj. 
ing Mr. Plack; J. M. Stuart, district passenger agent, Buffalo 
N. Y., promoted to assistant general passenger agent, Phil. 


delphia, Pa.; R. E. Lamar, district passenger agent, Philadelphia, 


transferred to Raleigh, N. C., as traveling passenger agent, 
position of district passenger agent, Philadelphia, abolished, W 
J. Ficht, district passenger agent, St. Petersburg, Fla., promoted 
to district passenger agent, Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding Mr 
Stuart; Paul L Morris, traveling passenger agent, Sarasota 
Fla., promoted to district passenger agent, St. Petersburg, Fla, 
succeeding Mr. Ficht. John Callahan, traveling passenger agent, 
Raleigh, N. C., promoted to traveling passenger agent at 
Sarasota, Fla., succeeding Mr. Morris. 

Edmund Deschenes, of St. Albans, a native Vermonter, has 
been appointed manager and comptroller in charge of the open 
tion of the property of the Central Vermont Railway, and Judge 
J. W. Redmond, also of St. Albans, and one of Vermont’s leading 


attorneys, has been elected vice-president and general counsel, 





Announcement also has been made of the resignation of vice 
president George A. Gaston, who has been in charge of the 
property, occasioned by his wish to devote more time to personal 
affairs. He will remain as a director. At a meeting of the 
directors the following officers were elected: President, Sir 
Henry W. Thornton; vice-president and general counsel, J. W. 
Redmond; clerk and treasurer, J. B. Wood; comptroller, Edmund 
Deschenes. 

“European Competition—Menace or Stimulus” will be the 
subject of an address by Ernest B. Filsinger at the third annual 
mceting of the Foreign Trade Club of Newark at the Newark 
Athletic Club April 29. A “demonstration’—‘Meeting the Latin 
American—and How”—will be presented by Lorraine Slocum, 
Charles J. Fagg, James L. McFadden, and M. A. Migney. 
“Russia as I Saw It” will be the subject of an illustrated address 
by Mark Watkins. Paul E. Heller will be chairman. 

Dr. Ludwig Mueller, official representative of the Ministry 
of Education of the German Republic, will speak on “What Is 
Happening in Germany” at a luncheon of the Export Manager 
Club of Chicago at the Great Northern Hotel April 28. 

H. L. Robinson, formerly traffic manager, Rolls Royce 
Company, Inc., Springfield, Mass., has been appointed general 
= manager for the Palmer Steel Company, Inc., at Sprint 

eld. 

The delegation of French railway officials studying Amer 
ican railroad operations (see Traffic World, April 18, p. 986), 
arrived in Chicago April 20 and was received by H. W. Byers, 
vice-president (traffic), Chicago and North Western, after which 
the Proviso yards of the North Western were inspected. After 
inspecting various other railway facilities in and about Chicago, 
the group left for Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth April 2 

Governor Leslie, of Indiana, has appointed Harry K. Cuth- 
bertson, of Peru, a member of the Public Service Commissid 
to succeed Commissioner Calvin F. McIntosh, whose term & 
pires May 1. He has reappointed Commissioner Howell Ellis. 

Commissioner John H. Porter has been reappointed a met 
ber of the Missouri Public Service Commission by Govern 
Caulfield. 

W. S. Merchant, passenger traffic manager, Frisco, has beet 
appointed assistant general traffic manager with supervisiol 
over both freight and passenger solicitation. His former post 
tion of passenger traffic manager has been abolished. 


CUT IN NORTH WESTERN TIME 
Two Chicago & North Western trains between Minneapolit 
St. Paul and Chicago will go on faster schedules, southbound, 
April 26, when the “North Western Limited” starts making # 
10-hour run between St. Paul and Chicago, and “The Vik 
a run of 10 hours and 10 minutes. 
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“THE BELT LINE 
Unites & Railroads and More Than 50 Steamer Lines 
for Unsurpassed Joint Service. 


The Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line Railway 
is declared by transportation experts to be 
one of the most valuable assets possessed 
by any port or city in this country. 


This switching road, thirty-six miles in 
length, is owned jointly by the eight trunk 
line railroads that serve the Port of Norfolk, 
but is independently operated. Through 
the medium of the Belt Line, all these rail- 
roads are made inter-connecting. The Belt 
Line also serves various steamship piers and 
numerous industrial plants. It provides 
quick interchange of traffic from one rail- 
road to another, and between railroads and 
steamships. 


IT SPEEDS TRAFFIC 


The importance of the Belt Line to traffic can hardly 
be over-estimated. Cargoes become carloads and 
carloads become cargoes with amazing speed. 
Switching charges on the Belt Line are included in 
the Norfolk line haul rates. In this day of keen 
competition, when the rapid movement of freight is 
of such high importance, the Belt Line is a vital 
factor. The Port of Norfolk is unique in the rapidity 
with which it can handle large volumes of traffic. 
Its climate allows maximum movement the year 
’round. 59 per cent of daylight hours are sunny. The 
channel is wide and deep. There are few fogs. The 
harbor is ice-free all year. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 59.4 degrees. Ships and cargoes move 
swiftly and safely. Hampton Roads Coal Piers hold 
the world’s record for speed. In addition to frequent 
and regular sailings to practically all parts of the 
world, the Port of Norfolk is served with express 
steamer-service at freight rates to Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, New England, 
and North Carolina, and Virginia. 

Manufacturers and shippers who realize that goods 
in transit pay no profit, should learn in detail how 
the Port of Norfolk can speed their freight to and 
from the ports of the world. Ask how Norfolk can 
serve you. 

NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC 
COMMISSION 


Norfolk, Virginia 





NORFOL 
iA. 






information on the Port of Norfolk 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 
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Plans for a “spring invitation golf tournament” to be playe; 
at Tennison Park, are being made by the Traffic Club of Dally 
The annual “Ladies’ Day” luncheon will be held at the Pajp, 
Garden April 27. 





At the annual meeting of the Stamford Traffic Club, hej 
at the Y. M. C. A., Stamford, Conn., the principal speaker wa 
Harry G. Williams, president, American Freight Traffic Instity, 
whese subject was “The Value of Freight Traffic Management’ 
In part, his talk was a review of the Department of Commer, 
survey of industrial traffic management. A forum session fy. 
lowed the address, after which the business meeting was heli 
the following officers having been elected: President, J, y 
Wright, Electric Specialties Company; vice-president, E. Rober; 
Hitt, Zapon Company; secretary, John J. Sheehan, C. 0. Mille 
Company; treasurer, E. N. Fuller, Railway Express Agency 
A. E. Kanzler, the retiring president, was given a rising vot 
of thanks for his work in behalf of the club. 





The annual meeting and election of the Toledo Transport: 
tion Club will be held in the club rooms May 4. G. B. Petersoy 
has been nominated for the office of president. 





Howard Long, traffic manager, A. V. Long Dry Goods Con. 
pany, was installed as president of the Seattle Industrial Traff; ‘ 
Managers’ Association at the annual banquet April 15. He su. 
ceeds L. C. Monroe, traffic manager, Union Oil Company. 





The tenth annual picnic ‘of the Pacific Traffic Association 
will be given at Gilmore’s Varsity Park May 17. 





T. T. Harkrader, president of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, spoke on “Traffic Club Enterprise” at a meeting 
of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh April 20 at the William Pem 
Hotel. Short talks were made by a number of others. Dinner 
was served and there was a program of entertainment. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meeting 
April 23 at the Women’s City Club. A Mexican program wa 
presented. F. N. Puente, general agent, National Railways of 
Mexico, told of the different industries of Mexico and other 
things. Grace Pew, president, Travelarians, with the Panam 
Mail Steamship Company, discussed travel in Mexico. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles will be repre 
sented at the semi-annual meeting of the Associated Trafic 
Clubs of America at Chicago by Miss Marion J. Remington, 
Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company, who is president of 
the club, and Miss Emma Kentz, Union Pacific. 





The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club will be represented 
by the following at the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
meeting at Chicago: F. H. Wilson, general agent, C. & 0. 
L. H. Rives, traveling freight agent, N..& W.; G. R. Wilhide 
manager, Williams Steamship Line; L. G. Hogshire, president, 
N. B. & C.; C. H. Ware, assistant general freight agent, Norfoli 
Southern; J. M. White, Norfolk Southern; H. C. Mitchell, ger 
eral freight agent, Virginian; D. A. Dashiel, traffic manage, 
Royster Guano Company; C. H. Chapman, manager, Mack Ib 
ternational Motor Truck Corporation; W. B. Jester, gener 
traffic manager, D. Pender Grocery Company. 





The Grand Rapids Transportation Club will give a golf out 
ing at the Masonic City Country Club June 3. P. J. Beereboot, 
traffic manager, Grand Rapids Store Equipment Company, pre 
dent of the club, has been appointed delegate to the semi-annl 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 





C. W. Hopkins has been appointed delegate and A. W. Obé 
fell, alternate, to the semi-annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Chicago by ‘the Traffic Club of 
South Bend. A number of other members of the club are als 
expecting to attend the meeting. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville has appointed R. F. 
Woerter, assistant traffic manager, Servel, Inc., and V. H. Bos 
auditor, E. & O. V., as delegates to the Chicago meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 





The date of the monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of \* 
York was changed from April 28 to April 24. Consolidatiot ® 
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HIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 


resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


ped 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 

toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 

ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 

shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 

advantages, rly in billing all customs and 

mtal charges including importation duties to be 
at destination. 


Im 
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: Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 

ert 
ler 
cy 
ote 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


P. De Hoyos, Gen. .  V.H.Moscosso,Com.Agt. 
1515 Penn Side. * Room A-21 Ae 
ra: New York City Railway ~~ 7 Bidg. 
800 St. Louis, Mo. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 


441 Monadnock B A. Horcasitas, Com. ‘ 
San Francisco, 414 Whitney Bank Bide. 
on: New Orleans, La. 
fie F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
ile Room 1520, F. Alatorre, Com. ; 
ue. Two-O-OneNorthWellsBidg. 815 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 
ion Laredo to Mexico City. . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City 69 Hours 
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=—} DELIVERY SERVICE 

- After two yeers of study, THE NORTH SHORE to the consignee et his door the next morning. 
LINE has perfected a new medium of freight trans- Already large shippers are taking advantage of this 
portation. improved service. 

7 hippers are now afforded a complete door to door Rates and minimums including 

- delivery service. pick up and delivery are as follows: 

bs Known as FERRY TRUCK SERVICE, trailers are 6000 pounds ...... . . 40cpercwt. 

- backed up to the shipper’s door, loaded with freight 10000 pounds ...... . . 30¢ per cwt. 
by his own men, locked and sealed, transported to 15000pounds ...... . . 25¢ per cwt. 

, destination by fast electric train, and turned over 20000 pounds ...... . . 20 per cwt. 







CHICAGO NORTH SHORE AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Roy Thompson, Traffic Manager 


72 W. Adams St. 


Phone State 0517 


Chicago, Illinois 


Vol. ' 
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the railroads was the subject considered. Dinner wag gop, 

ei itel. and there was a special entertainment feature. A forum Mee 
PACIFIC ing was held at the Commodore Hotel April 23, wit H 
SYSTEM Walker, president, American Steamship Owners’ Associ 
Te | | speaker. His subject was “The American Merchant 


ation, a 
M aring” 


] 

| RS | The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club held jy 
| Wass third annual industrial trip April 23. Industries at Ap 
| Ala., were visited and the Anniston Chamber of Commerce 

vided a barbecue luncheon and an automobile trip to DOints y 
interest in the vicinity. In accord with the “Birmingham 

of the traffic club, a resolution was adopted April 14 by thy 

Purchasing Agents’ Association of Birmingham recommen, 


that “all purchases made by its members be made on Conditig 
that shipment be made by railroad, thus contributing to 4 
Co ras (@| maintenance of the railroads and the relief of the highys, 
from danger and congestion, and that stamps or sticker; , 
this effect be affixed to all orders.” 


i Union in 
... admitted to the : “Junior Traffic Club Day” was observed by the Traffic (yy 
1867, present population of St. Louis at the Jefferson Hotel April 20. Officers and ma 
fe bers of the Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis were guests, ; 
1,379,963, area 77,520 square view of the dinner and annual election April 28, the wee; 


: luncheon scheduled for April 27 will not be held. 
miles . . . one of the leading 


: 2 Reverend L. W. Harper, Independence, Mo., spoke on “Slur 
agricultural states of the | Along” at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas City at 


country, ranking second in pro- | Baltimore Hotel April 13. 


1 1 in beef At the annual dinner of the Columbus Transportation (jj 
duction of hogs, third - April 16 B. W. Herrman, vice-president, Norfolk and Westen, 
cattle, corn, wheat and rye... | discussed the evolution of the railroads and existing competiti: 
between the railroads and highway carriers. The problem ¢ 
getting an equal opportunity for every form of transport shou 
be faced by every community and every individual, he said, 


Nebraska is one of the 13 great A luncheon of the Oklahoma City Traffic Club was hey 
: | at the Skirvin Hotel April 20. H. B.. Krarup was in charge ¢ 
Western states upbuilt and the entertainment. 
served by 





The program for the luncheon of the Traffic Club of Ming 
apolis at the Nicollet Hotel April 23 was sponsored by the Tw 
City Women’s Traffic Club. Mrs. Fredick W. Wittich, authe 
recently appointed Commissioner of the Budget by Goven 


* * * 
| Floyd B. Olson, spoke on “Measuring Public Welfare in Tem 
| | | of Finance.” Spring decoration, souvenirs and an unusual py 
C C | gram of entertainment were features of the luncheon. Willa 


Le Blanc, traffic manager, Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Ine., bi 
been elected president of the milling and grain division of tk 
club. 


ioneer transcontinental sys- 
The ae y The Traffic Study Club of Atlanta held a meeting att 


tem planned by Abraham Lincoln Henry Grady Hotel April 21. A. E. Clift, president, Centra 

2 4 | Georgia, spoke on “Development of the Natural Resources ( 

to tie the Pacific States to the the South by the Railroads.” J. C. Church, president of t 
; | club, was in the chair. 

Union. ; 

The “Transportation Club 1931 Review” was _ presented 

‘ : ° the weekly luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Pailé 

Today Union Pacific, serving more the Hotel Lowry April 21. Charles A. Liggett, secretary of t 

z , club, and B. L. Nelson, Northern States Power Company, ™ 

of the West than any other rail- represent the club as delegates at the annual meeting of # 

és > Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Chicago May 6 aut 

road, is a prime factor in the Max Goodsill, president of the club; W. L. Mansfield, sect 

. . vice-president, Wayne Butterbaugh, and several of the direct! 

growing prosperity of the West. are also planning to attend the meeting. 


- At its last meeting the Traffic Study Club of Akron votel! 
For the finest, most complete change its weekly luncheon day to Wednesday. The next nf 

: T.: Pacifi ing, April 27, will be the last of the study sessions for this is 
service, come to Union acinc son. H. H. Lippold, Pennsylvania, will speak and nominal 


: d ] for office will be reported. The annual election will be heli® 
with both your trafic and trave | connection with the annual dinner in May. 


problems. The fifth annual golf tournament of the Birmingham Taf 
and Transportation .Club will be held at the Woodward 
Club May 4. In connection with the tournament, a ladies’ bi# 
and luncheon will be given at the club. 





TRE OVERLAND SOUTE L. E. Banta and L. N. Helm have been appointed dele##® 


to the semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Cints# 
America at Chicago by the Traffic Club of Indianapolis. # 
Koch, president of the club, and G. H. Evans are alternates. 

Members representing food and produce brokers wer? & 

charge of the program at a meeting of the Womens Tre 


Club of Los Angeles April 15 at the Pacific Electric club 7 
Mrs. Vera Hess, Cook-Boynton Company, was chairman %” 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


SAILS 


NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


ELECTRIC LINERS 
3 NEW STEAMER ee 


Phila- 
ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE Baltimore} delphia | Angeles |Francisce 


S. S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA .......| 5 |SAILED|Apr. 25/May 18|/May 23|/May 26|May 30June 1 


5 |Apr. 26/May 5jMay 28]June 2jJune 6jJune 10jJune 12 


Ss. Ss. PENNSYLVANIA AKMAR 11 [May 6jMay 15jJune 7jJune 12jJune 16jJune 20jJune 22 


.]13 [May 16j)May 25jJune 17j|June 22/June 26jJune 30 
Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 5 [May 26jJune 5/June 20jJuly 3jJuly 6jJuly 10jJuly 12 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. ENNMA .| 11 [June 6jJune 15jJuly 8iJuly 13)July 16)July 20 22 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 5 JJune 16jJune 25|July 18jJuly 23)July 26)July 30jAug. 1 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 


modations. Special garage decks for carrying — 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. A sail in ever TEN ) AYS 
Proposed Sailing Dates 
Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 
California . May 9; June 27 Virginia . . May 2; June 20 
Virginia . . May 30; July 11 Pennsylvania May 16;July 4 


Pennsylvania June 13;July 25 California. May 30; July 18 Calmar Steamship Corporation 


and fortnightly thereafter 


* 4 : 

from Los Angeles 2nd day following MOORE & McCORMACK CO.. GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
altimore, ay 8 Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 140 S. Dearbo m St, Oakland, Cal., ist and Market Sts. 


Te fl gs 
fonama facifie line fon vee ae 2, industria Bk. Bidd. = Portiand, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. pao ge poe bad in st. — 
e A LL | E w s T E A M E R S = Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. - , = a asnh., allro: ve., u 
egular Piers 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 
Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City Los Angeles—230-B Terminal Island 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 Baltimore—Pler 7, Western Md. Ry., Port Oakland—Howard Terminal 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. Covington Portiand, Ore.—No. | Gocante Terminal 


Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Philadelphia—Pier 27-N, Reading Co. San Francisco—Pier No. 4 
San Francisco, 311 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bldg. Seattle—Atlantic Dock Terminal 


(Subject to change without notice) 


WHEN YOU NEED 


Quick Accurate Information 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


Every day their are occasions when you need a 
quick answer to some problem of shipping through 
the Southwest. It may mean a matter of dollars 
and cents to have that information instantly at 
hand. Get on the mailing list and get these im- 
portant publications regularly. You'll get up-to- 
the-minute data on rates, dates and schedules and 
other important information that will help you to 
plan your shipping intelligently. 


SEND FOR THEM! 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
Fifth Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
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A Modern Terminal— 


fast movement of merchandise— 
with little actual handling 


From Evansville we distribute to a widespread market. Merchandise comes 
to us by barge, train and truck. } We transfer it to the proper transportation 
for its destination, or store it in dry fireproof storage for distribution as ordered. 


The illustration shows a trainload moving into storage from the barges. These 

sacks are handled only when they are placed on the skids in the on and 

a they are taken from the skids in the freight cars or trucks for 
inal delivery. 


For rates and details of service drop us a line. 


MEAD JOHNSON 
TERMINAL CORPORATION 


J. D. Beeler, V. Pres. and Gen'l Msr. 
1830 West Ohio Street Evansvilles Ind. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


el ANN 


Fa Steamship Service <a> 
General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transhipment at Cristobal (Canal Zone) 
to West Coast Ports of Central America, South America 
and Mexico at differential rates. Through bills of lading 
to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expeditiously via Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America. 





For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


1001 Fourth St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Leng Wharf, 319 Ne. Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
Besten, Mass. St. Louis, Me. Chicage, IL 











committee in charge. Steamship members will be in charge 
the program at the next meeting, April 29, which wil) pp m 
sixth anniversary of the club. : 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver Apri] 10, a rey, 


lution favoring repeal of the recapture clause of section lb-a y 
the transportation act was adopted. P. W. Jacks, freight tra 
representative, Southern Railway, was appointed delegate to th 
semi-annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Ameris 
at Chicago. . 


of 


Miss Helen L. Wild, president of the Women’s Traffic Ch 
San Franciseo, will represent that organization as delege 


at the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Americ, , 
Chicago. ; 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 24352 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 





Pa., to 
. 24348, 


J ee 
‘ NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


23653. Sub. No. 10. J. L. Witz Furniture Corporation ¢ 
Staunton, Va., vs. C. & O. 7 
Unreasonable rates, coal, mines on the C. & O. in the Ne 
River and Kanawha districts to Staunton, Va. Asks rates not f 
excess of 75 per cent of the rates for like distances prescribe; 
Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 69 I. C. C. 11, 18, ay 
reparation. : 


. 24304. Sub. No. 1. Hildreth Granite Co., Boston, Mass., vs, 4 ¢ 


et al. 

Unreasonable rates, granite paving blocks, points in Maiy 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, on the B. & M. and Me. Cex 
to points in Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbus, Map. 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania ay 
Rrode Island. Asks rates and reparation. 

23437. Sub. No. 3. Southwestern Millers’ League et al., Kany 
City, Mo., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6, in qm. 
nection with movement of wheat, from points in Colorado, Kap. 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to Caldwell, Hutc. 
inson, Kingman, Newton, Winfield, and Salina, Kan., there q. 
verted into flour and other grain products and such flour ay 
products subsequently reshipped to points _in Virginia. Compe. 
tors at Indianapolis, Ind., Owensboro, Ky., E. St. Louis, and Cain 
Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Evansville, Ind., Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati 
O., Memphis, Tenn., and other points preferred. Asks rates ani 
reparation, 

24347. American Salpa Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs, Pen. 
sylvania. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, scrap leather, Philadelphi 
Seotteweet. N. J. Asks rates and reparation. 
oral khorn Collieries Corporation, Cincinnati, O., vs. L. é 

- et al. 

Unreasonable rates, cannel coal, Winters (Bastin), Ky., t 
points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, the Dakotas, Ohio 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Wisconsin. Asks rates no high 
than those on so-called bituminous coal and reparation. 


24349. Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, Ini, 
vs. A. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, indiana limestone, Bedford-Bloomingtn 
distriat, Ind., to points in official classification and Illinois freight 
association territories, points in zones I, II, III and sub zone Il 
as shown on map designated as appendix ‘‘G’’ in No. 17000, par 
2, western trunk line class rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, points in southen 
Missouri, and points in Dominion of Canada, such as provine 
of Ontario, and provinces east thereof. Asks rates, and prt 
scription of reasonable rule providing for a carload mixture ¢ 
cut stone and carved and figured stone. 

24350. Nebraska State Railway Commission, Lincoln, Neb. ¥ 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Class and commodity rates in violation sections 1 and 3, & 
tween points in Nebraska and points in the southwest (Text 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri), as compared wit 
rates between the southwestern states and points in Iowa, Mi 
souri and Kansas. Asks rates and charges. 

24351. Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & S. F, et al. 

Unreasonable rates, tin can and/or tin pail stock, Chicago, ll 
to North Fort Worth, Tex., and Oklahoma City, Okla. Asks rats 
and reparation. P 
~_— Augusta Fruit & Produce Co., Staunton, Va., vs. A. C4 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, celery, Sanford, Fla. t 
Staunton, Va., as compared with rates to Richmond, Roanoit 
and Lynchburg, Va., and also with respect to section 4 as con 
pared with rates to Huntington and Charleston, W. V2. a 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Asks rates and reparation. : : 
or Sub. No. 1. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. &§ 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, straight or mixed carloats 
dressed poultry, butter and eggs, Clay Center, Kan., to Nev 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other destinations ® 
Cc. F. A., E. T. L. and N. E. territories, as compared with - 
from points in Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. Asks rates 2 
reparation. = » 
24353. American Cigar Box Lumber Co., Johnson City, Te 
vs. N. & W. et al. 728 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, logs, points on N. & i 
in Virginia, C. & O. in Kentucky, and Black Mountain ~ 
North Carolina to Johnson City, Tenn. Asks rates and repere s 
24354. H. Highfill and J. F. Lenti, co-partners, doing busine 
as and under the firm name of Highfill Cotton Co., Blyther 
Ark., vs. I. C. et al. i ky ti 

Unreasonable rates and charges, coal, points in Kentucky © 
Blytheville, Dell and Success, Ark. Asks reparation. ‘} 
_" Sub. No. 2. Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill, vs. A. © &? 
et al. aus 

Unreasonable rates, dairy products, in straight and/or Oe 
carloads, Arkansas City, Hutchinson, Great Bend, Kiowa, 54" 
Wichita, Winfield, Wellington, and other points in Kansas 10 Peal, 
in Indiana, Michigan, hio, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsy!v i 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Dis 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine and the 


trict of Columbia. Asks rates and reparation. 
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“(| DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
‘B| BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

















aR eR 
L Tegy 
<(i| H. D. DRISCOLL | EDWARD A. HAID ee etl 
tty Commerce Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad | cgeripien PUBLIG ACCOUNTANT (ILL) 
Neri¢g and Attorney matters generally. ——e 

Phileade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
a Oklahems City Office: 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Building eaRSEATS COMMERCE Ames 
fe 109-10 Cotten-Grain Exchange Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 1549 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ca x | i —_—_—_—————————— 2 ______—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
JOS. C. COLQUITT YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT HARRY C. BARNES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW in this directory for 52 consecutive 
: Freight Classification Matters issues will cost less than first class pany LE pay ty 2 
J Soueeiiental’ Wns = postage to mail a single communi- "PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Nev (Member of Supreme Court Bar) 
“4M || 410 Eighteenth St, WASHINGTON, D.c.| “*tiom t@ each one of our readers, |. ti Siiican Avense, Chicage, Iiinels 
, an —————————————_—__—=_=_—__————— ens el 
<M || You can reach ae eaee GEORGE H. 5 ARKER JOHN C. FOSTER 
~ ders each wee 
= sna atc pli: TRANSPORTATION ANALYST preg nr etic 
“at Through the use of an Unien T Bidg. Ww D. C. 720 Shepherd St. N. W. 
ment in this space at the small Boston Of Office: is 418-19, 1 131 State Street Washington, D. C. 

- expense — pao ortieth Formerly Assistant to . } ll of Rail- Specializing in Interstate Cyemeeee and 
COn- a cent per su e roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. Federal Departmental Practice 
Kar CHEERED {oN 
Itch. 
c HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
i ATTORNEY AT LAW crete SLT ORNBY AT — _ ATTORNEY AT LAW 
‘a pearing pecial a matters before 
nite state =", a Federal T: be upto Gonaie- es Building, Washington, D. C. 
ent- Interstate pone Be Commissien PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS ‘ermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
hia Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C./| Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 





= DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
.—| COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


: HENRY J. SAUNDERS BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


Incorporated Sept. 16, 1914 








eM CONSULTING ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGERS MME H A I Is 
on All Traffic and Transportation Matters co RCE SPEC T 
te Ratese—Censelidations and Valuations E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG Commerce Attorney Commissions and Departments 


J 1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Cali TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
7 WASHINGTON, D. 6. 1930 ey. f Head 4 Odiee ce: 3¢ i300 P Pine Street WASHINGTON, D. € 





YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | You can reach Traffic World|) JEROME E. LANE 


tes Engineer- Accountant 
x readers each week FEDERAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS 
L in this directory for 52 consecutive a General Offiess: Berwyn (Chicago Suburh), iil. 
issues will cost less than first class Through the use of an advertise- Fleld Offices: Kaneas’ Ge. 
‘ shel -— ment in this space at the small Peoria, til., and ‘Mlcncapel acapelie, ‘Mins. 
postage to mail a single communi- expense of about one-fortieth of Specialist on Rajircad 
cation to each one of our readers. a cent per subscriber. Registered Pr pAppraleais and. \-. —.. oe 








Merchandise 2sssarwame.c%" uses 





LEONARD’S GUIDE] 






Storage 

| mo- 

7 AL cit¥ FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 

j goKS TERMIN KANSAS Rates and Routing aft in One Book! 

3 bere te Pool Car G. R. t. Leonard . & Co. 

188 N. Clark St., 18 E. 26th St., New York 





200 Crload ~Distribution 
“apa Wm ¢,__-o ewer ev THRU RATES AND 










DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
WESTERLY fr om — and Norwich, Conn, 


C.F.A., W. T.L., Inter-Mountain, 
Ma , to South and’ Southwest 
Pury a 

on CN see TORE CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
Lone isuame wr oonown uaron Tas {Yi MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


YoRs 
ML reais sor COAT AND RAM, THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R., NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 
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Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates 


Quick Dispatch 


Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Storers, Distributers 
Forwarders 


eof 
General Merchandise 
Pool Car Distributien 


MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


between 


Chicago, Ottawa, LaSalle, oan, Bloomington, Decatur, 


Peoria, Springfield, St. Louis, and 


ansas City. Distribution 


to 300 points in Central Illinois through our Decatur Terminal. 


DECATUR CARTAGE CO. 
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“OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management” 


“Opportunities in Traffic Management,” a 
64-page book, FREE, should be read by every 
man seeking advancement in traffic work. 


This book points the way to the higher 
positions in the field of Traffic Manage- 
ment. It tells how men once on small 
salaries have demonstrated their ability 
to make savings for the companies they 
work for and thus rise to more respon- 
sible positions. The field of Traffic Man- 
agement offers real opportunity only to 
the man who knows. Spare time study 
and the will to succeed have pushed 
scores of traffic employees up the ladder 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 495-TB, Chicago, Ill. 


of financial success. Many LaSalle- 
trained traffic managers—both in the 
railroad and industrial field — now com- 
mand salaries ef $5,000, $7,500 a year 
and better. Investigate! Send for this 
free book today. Find out how you can 
qualify for these higher positions through 
LaSalle home-stucy training and guid- 
ance. Write now for your free copy of 
“Opportunities in Traffic ent,” 
Address— 
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DOCKET OF FHE COMMISSION 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk () hay 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New ag 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than hen 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cance| 
and postponements announced too late to show the change i thi 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 27—Olympia, Wash.—Department of Public Works of Washing 
ton: A 


Finance No. 8484—Joint application Northern Pacific Ry., 0,.w 
& N. Co., and G. N. Ry. for authority to acquire and operat, 
part of Longview, Portland & Northern Ry. A 

Finance No. 8666—Application C. M. St. P. & P. Ry. for authority 
to acquire a one-fourth interest in a part of the L. P. &@N p 
and operate over the N. P. Ry. between a point near Chehalis ; 
a connection with the L. P. & N. Ry. near Vader Junction; ¢& 
in the alternative to construct an extension between said Points 
in Lewis and Cowlitz counties, Wash. 

April 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peyser: 

24151—Sinclair Refining Co., successor in interest to Pierce Pe. 

troleum Corp., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (adjourned hearing) 
April 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner DuBois: 
Finance No. 3979—Excess income of Warrenton R. R. 


April 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
24161—Tobacco Merchants’ Association of U. S. et al. vs. A, gp 
R. R. et al. 

April 27—Charlottesville, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 

23856 one Sub. 1 and 2)—Crompton Shenandoah Co. vs. C, 9, 
y. et al. 

24169—Mead Paperboard Corp. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. 

23653 (and Sub. 1 to 9, incl.)—Staunton Brick Co. vs. C. & 0, Ry. 

— (Sub, 1)—State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. C, & 6, 

y. 

April 28—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: 

24298—Montezuma Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

April 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Finance No. 3799—Excess inoome of La Salle & Bureau County Rp 

April 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 8276—Application Sacramento Northern Ry. for authority 
34 a a line of railroad in Yolo and Sacramento countig, 
alif. 

April 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8750—Application New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a certificate that the acquisition by it of control of tix 
Connecticut Valley Telephone Co., Inc., by purchase of capit 
stock will be of advantage to the persons to whom service js 
to be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 8787—Joint application of New York Telephone Co. an 
Boston Valley Telephone Co. for a certificdte that the acquisitin 
by the former company of the properties of the latter compay 
will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is to & 
rendered and in the public interest. 

May 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

18939—Railroad Commissioners of State of Florida vs. A. & R.RR 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 

May 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bradford: 

Finance No. 4120—Excess income of Port Huron & Detroit R. RB 


May 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

1. & S. 3590—Bottle-type paper bobbins in Official, 

Western Classification territories. 
May 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped there 
with) (canned goods) (further hearing). 
May 5—Yreka, Calif.—Railroad Commission of State of California: 

Finance No. 7780—Application Yreka R. R. for authority to construtt 
an extension of its railroad in Siskiyou county, Calif. 

Finance No. 7775—Application Yreka R. R. for authority to ism 
capital stock (further hearing). 

oy 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
379—Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers et al. vs. 4 
C. ke Be. ee OF. Gl. 

1. & S. 3299—Stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating furnaces, parts 
thereof and related articles from, to, and between points in south 
ern territory. 

1. & S. 3363—Stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating furnaces, parts 
thereof and related articles from, to, and between points in south 


Southern ani 


ern territory. ; 
Fourth Section Application No. 14310—Filed by J. E. Tilford, for 
and on behalf of carriers parties to Glenn’s I, C. C. A725. 
May 7—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mattingly: 
17000, Part 3—Rate structure investigation, part 3, cotton (furthe 
hearing). 
May 7—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 
24099—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
May 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17000, Part 11-A—Rate Structure Investigation, rates on_ sani 
gravel and crushed stone from and to points in Kansas and Mis 
souri. . 
17000, Part 11—Rate Structure Investigation, sand and gravé- 
on further hearing as to rates on silica sand. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR STANDARD TRAFFIC FORMS: Bills © 
lading in three standard sizes, claim forms, inbound and outboun 
car record sheets with binder, Canadian customs invoices in two siZé, 
export declarations, copy of freight bill, etc. Send for your copy” 
handy folder containing samples and price list. The Traffic World 
418 South Market Street, Chicago. 
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